














































































If you live EAST of tTf&i\/lississippi: 
Customer Service: (717) 326-3806 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 523-3806 

2406 Reach Rd., Williamsport, PA 17701 


If you live WEST of the Mississippi: 
Customer Service: (206) 647-0801 

ORDERS: 1 - 800 - 541-5537 

P.O. Box 2069, Bellingham, WA 98227 


IMPORTERS OF 
FINE MACHtNERY* 


12"PLANER 
MODEL G1017 
ONLY *385®“ 


20" PLANER 
MODEL G1033 
ONLy*1,295'^ 


r O.B. BEIJJNGHAM. WA o; WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


3 H.P. 
SHAPER 
MODEL G1026 

ONLY *850^ 


S elect Grizzly! 

Buy your equipment directly from the 
Leader of Woodworking Machinery 
importers. We guarantee that you'll 
receive excellent quality at the lowest 
available price. 


16" BANDSAW 
MODEL G1538 

ONLY »525^ 


F.O.B BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


Grizzly proWdes: 

- Honest, across-the-board dealings. 

• Courteous, knowledgeable staff. ^ 

• Same day shipping on 95% of the 
orders. 

• Friendly operators who always 
treat you with the respect you 
deserve. 

• Tested, quality motors and switches 
on all machinery. 

• Large inventory at both locations. 

• Highly-skilled service technicians, 
plus an in-house motor rewinding 
shop. 

• Large stock of parts. 

Call now fora FREE 1991 catalog! 


8" X 65" SUPER 
HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1018 
ONLY ‘695W 

F.O.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


15" PLANER 
MODEL G1921 
only^735«^ 

(Stand Optional) 

F.O B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


I 6"X 48" 

I COMBINATION 
I SANDER 

I MODEL G1014 
ONLY *195“'^ 

F.O.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


1-1/2 H.P. SHAPER 
MODEL G1035 
ONLY *495^“ 


F O.a BELl-lPJGHAM. 


10" HEAVY-DUTY 
TABLE SAW 
MODEL G1022 

REG. $375.00 
SALE »355“® 

F O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


6" X 47" HEAVY-DUTY 
JOINTER 
MODEL G1182 

REG. $375.00 

SALE *345^ 

F.O.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT PA 


2 H.P. DUST 
COLLECTOR 
MODEL G1029 
only»295“ 

F.O.B. BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 



r’ 

Jp 

’super HEAVY-DUTY 


TABLE SAW 

MODEL G1023 

ONLY *895“^ 

. 

F.O.B. BELLINGHAM. WA or WILLIAMSPORT. PA 
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CONTROLTHE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTERN^ 


ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

• Speed Adjus^bfe from Full Speed to $ RPM • Worts erith All Routers SVt HP or Less 

• Full Horsepower ami Toque st Alt Speeds • 120V IS Aiq) 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed • Gives Vbur Router a Rselure Only Availiabte 

to Fell Speed at the Rip of a Switch on Routers Costi ii|i Hundreds d Ddlarsl 






NOW(M.Y 

$39.95 

Order Item 
#200 






EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Oontrol and plug your router 
into Ihe Speed Oonlrol - turn dial tor l3est results. (Speed Control has 
a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or leslt loose.) 


• Reduces speed electronically wrthout reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 
increases. 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. ALL PRICES ARE POSTAGE PAID 


ITEM 

NO. 


m] 

1802 

tt603 

$903 

1904 

$905 


$350 

il3SI 

m 

m 

»656 


$139 


$340 

m 

$206 

$207 


m 

$461 

$462 

$464 


$506 


$366 

$363 

$204 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


Solid Carbide 







DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTK/RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUniNG 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

Vs* Spiral Cutter 



¥ 

¥ 

V4** 

$9.00 

SpialQier 


J 

?¥ 

¥ 

!¥* 

$12,» 

V4* Spiral Cutter 


1 

V4* 

¥ 

V4* 

$1200 

V/ Spffal Outer 


f 

V4' 

¥ 

¥“ 

$12.00 

%* Spiral Cuter 

1 


¥ 

r 

¥* 

$24.00 

W SpralCWsr 


¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$29 00 

¥ RouridOver 

R 

¥ 

¥ 

1/4* 

$11.00 

ffeundO^ief 

V R 

¥ 

¥ 

1// 

$11.00 

Round Over 

¥ R 

r 

¥ 

y/ 

$12.00 

Ftound t>ef 

M R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$1400 

¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$15,00 

Round to 

W R 

1¥ 

¥ 

W 

$17.00 

?4' Round Over 

¥ R 

2* 

¥ 

¥ 

$21.00 

liMtikyinMoiAjirig 

liniiiiiled PafieiTis 

2¥ 


¥ 

$40.00 

V Cove 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$1200 

iJt" Cwe 

¥ R 

r 

¥ 

¥ 

$1200 

If Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

^16* 


$13,00 

V Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ ■ 

$14.00 

Cove 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$26.00 

V IBullNose 

V/ llkolCircte 


¥ 

V 

$14.00 

¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Oia. of Circle 


¥ 

V4* 

$15,00 


¥ Da []< Circle 


¥ 

¥ 

$16.00 

¥ Bull Nose 

¥ Oia. of Circle 


1¥ 

V4* 

$21.00 

W Pattern 

FiistiTrini 

¥ 

1* 


$15.00 

%*’ Pato 

Rush Trim 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$16.00 

¥ PallEiii 

Rustti™ 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$17.00 

V Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

1V4* 

¥ 

1/4* 

$14.00 

V SW Cutter 

¥ m 


¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 

¥ Rablieliiig 

¥ Deep 

tV4* 

¥ 

1/4* 

' $13.00 


New 32-page catalogue now available, featuring hundreds of bits. 


ITEM 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPDMUS 

CIRCIEDIAMETER 

URGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

$210 

f 

3 

1/4* Core Box 

round nose 

1/4* 

1/4* 

1 / 4 * 

$9-.C0 

1211 



¥ CoreBox 

round nosi^ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$10.00 

$212 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

ii/¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$13.00 

1418 

i 


¥ CoieBot 

round DDS8 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$15.00 

$213 


1* Core Box 

round nose 

1* 

¥ 

¥ 

$17.00 

Iti>f4 


¥ Stf^t 

pingecring 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$6.50 

$215 

f 


^ 16 * StraighI 

plunge Cling 

^16* 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$6.50 

1216 



¥ 9r^ 

litai^cting 

¥ 

1' 

¥ 

$650 

$217 

' 


Tie* Straight 

pungecut^ng 

Tie* 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$6.50 

$474 

jA 


¥ ^ 

ptw^ciling 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$7.00 

$775 

n 

h 

¥ Straijit 

plunge cuUng 

¥ 

2* 

¥ 

$14.00 

1210 


1 

¥ 

ptan^aliig 

¥ 

1' 

, ¥ 

S700 

$219 

L 

V 

¥ Strafflfit 

piunge Cling 

¥ 

1* 

V/ 

$9.50 

$220 


1' Stra^ 

ptageoing 

1' 

1¥ 

¥ 

$11JI» 

$500 

f 

1 

¥ Rush 

Triinniing 

¥ 

¥ 

1/4* 

$700 

$502 


1 

¥ Fksh 

Tniwiffig 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$7J0 

$503 

1 

1 

¥ Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$8.50 

$221 

k 


¥ m 

Trinning 

¥ 

1^¥ 

¥ 

$8.00 

$545 

f 

1 

Tongue & Groove 

I 

Ti 

E' J 

M 

1¥ 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$29.00 

$345 

1 


Tongues Groove 

Haight 

1¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$2aoo 

$546 


M 

Tongues Groove 


1^16* 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$29.00 

IW 

A 

is 

Tongue S Groove 

Wedge 

1¥ 

r 

¥ 

$29.00 

$450 



¥ Beadirfg 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

1 / 4 * 

$ 11.00 

''$451 ■' 



Ja* Beadini 


■■ ¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$11J)0 

$233 


1 / 4 * Beading 

1 / 4 * R 

1* 

¥ 

V4* 

$13.00 

’m 

V 


^6’R 

'1¥ 

¥ 

V4' ■ 

$14.00 

$454- 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

IV 4 ' 

¥ 

¥ 

$15,50 

$455' 

LMA 

¥ ^ 

■'¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$1700 

$530 



^ 16 * Edge Beading 

Dia of Circle 


¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 

$531 

% 

T 




¥ 

¥ 

$1550 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED RANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER.., 1/2”or3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SALE PRICE <I«AQ95 Regular value set also available in */• 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! 

1/4" Shank set item #554 (includes all bits shown below) 


SHAMK-S79.96-ttemfte5£ 


Shaper Cutters set 
Item 11059 
SAVE! only $<^.95 
Set Rail & Stile Raised Panel Cutters 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

2* Large Diameier 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1/4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making malchtng rails and st/les in raised pane! doors, 
etc-l yvorks with stock from n 16" to 7>6r thick 
CARBIDE TIPPED- 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 



To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 PA, Rydal, RA 19046 ®1990 
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On the Cover 


Hugh Williamson of Tucson, Arizona wears hearing 
protection whenever he’s running a machine or a 
power tool in his woodshop; in his article ’’Don’t Go 
Deaf in Your Shop” (page 69), he explains why you 
should, too. Besides building fine things like the 
Trastero and the Spanish Bookcase projects (on page 
56), Hugh Is a doctor, so you can be sure he’s giving 
sound advice. 
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Clear Cuts 


[Ve discovered some interesting new things lately—tools and hard¬ 
ware from worlds I haven’t explored yet. Not from a separate universe, like 
say... electronics repair, or the tools of science. I'm talking closer to Earth, 
like the mulching machine I rented the other day. I needed to chew up the 
branches of a 20-year-o!d tree that was killed in the frost this year. This 
simple outdoor garbage disposal got me thinking about how there's a tool 
for nearly any job. 

There’s hardware, too. We just accepted a Tricks of the Trade item for 
a future issue that requires a spring. It’s a good idea that I wanted to adopt 
in my shop, so I had springs on my mind when I was in the hardware store. 

I guess I should have expected it, but I was amazed at how many different 
springs there are for the choosing. I saw columns of pegboard hooks, 
loaded with little bags of two and four springs. Springs that pull, springs 
that push, coil or uncoil, springs that bend in different directions. There 
were packets of springs in large quantities—100 of them all the same. And 
there was the prize packet, the one I walked out with: the assortment It 
was fun just to dump them out on my workbench and imagine some of the 
things I might do with them. It wilt be fun to dump them out and use them, 
now that! have them. 

If you identify with any of this at ail, but you don't have a big, neat, old 
hardware store with fascinating nooks and crannies in your neighborhood, 
you might want to get a copy of the Century Spring Corp’s catalog. Their 
address is: PO Box 15287, Los Angeles, CA 90015. But if you’re lucky 
enough to have a wonderland like i do, there’s no telling what you 
can find. 

Once in a while we balk when we receive a project article that involves 
another “craft," like metalworking or sewing. But if you think about it, these 
activities simply require the right tools. There’s a section in the hardware 
store (or sometimes a separate store) devoted to those other pursuits. 

We looked at a project article recently that involved making your own 
knock-down hardware. You’d need Va" diameter steel rod (you’ll find it 
next to the dowels—it’s been there all along). You’d cut it to length 
(hacksaw...with the other handsaws), drill a hole and thread it to receive 
a bolt. That’ll require the right size tap; they're with the drill bits, and the 
package will tell you the right size drill bit to grab while you’re there. It would 
also help to have a vise and a center punch if you don’t already...and a drill 
press would really simplify things. We didn’t accept the article because of 
design problems, but you could go ahead and buy these tools anyway... 
Once you’ve got a tool, you’ve got a new capability. 

Some of you may have a thorough background in the trades that I’ve 
described here as alien, but you know what I mean. There are worlds you 
haven’t explored, some you might even feel lost in. But whether you work 
with your hands for a living, or for fun, or just to keep your yard nice, you 
know the pleasure to be found in having the right materials and using the 
right tool. Chances are, the tool’s out there, and you can probably learn 
how to use it. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


More Mailbox Mail 

In your September issue (PW #56) you 
pictured a mailbox made of plywood. I built 
it, and my wife liked it so much, she had to 
have the post also. We ordered the back 
issue (#55) to get the drawings for the 
mailbox post. 



As you can see, one picture is worth a 
thousand words. We love it; everyone loves 
it. Thank you for such a good publication. 

Frank DuBose, Southhaven, MS 

Piano Production 

I found the “Piano Music Box” article 
(PW #56) to be interesting and decided to 
make one. I used white pine 2X4 scrap 
glued together to obtain the proper width 
for the body. Since 1 don’t have a scroll 
saw, I cut out the body on the band saw. I 
used Va" plywood for the cross pieces, lid 
and bottom. The keys were made from 3 / 32 " 
square balsa wood cutto length and painted 
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black. I gave the piano many coats of 
primer and black paint, sanding between 
coats. 

The piano turned out so well that I 
decided to make three more as Christmas 
gifts. I showed them to a friend who said 
his wife would like a mahogany one. So 1 
bought some mahogany and started cut¬ 
ting out bodies concentrically, getting three 
gradually smaller pianos from the same 
piece. The remaining scraps were 
resawed and i 




—— used to make 

lyres, legs and bottoms. I made 
the lids from Va" mahogany stock. Since a 
natural finish was preferred by the people 
who saw them, I used a clear varnish. 
They got such a positive response, I ended 
up making a total of fourteen. I gave all but 
two away as Christmas gifts. The photo 
above shows three completed pianos and 
the parts (and scrap) for three more. 

The completed pianos cost an average 
of $10.00 each for materials including 
musical movements from Klockit (1-800- 
KLOCKIT). I was hoping to reduce my 
labor time enough to make it profitable to 
sell some, but this was not possible 
without sacrificing quality. I did have an 
enjoyable time making them. 

Florent P. Baecke, San Antonio, TX 

Rock Storage 

Enclosed is a photo of the 10-drawer 
cabinet I made for my son’s mineral/rock 
collection. Your Issue #58 (January, 91) 
came right as I was designing it. 1 used the 
drawer design in Link Lincoln’s “How to 
Build Shop Cabinets” article. I figured if the 
design is strong enough to hold heavy 
tools it should be strong enough for rocks. 

I built it as a one-column unit, 24"w X 


16”d X 48"h. I used birch 
plywoodforexposed surfaces, and stained 
it with Minwax Early American followed by 
two coats of Deft semi-gloss lacquer. 

I think it turned out pretty good for an 
inexperienced do-it-yourselfer. I really ap¬ 
preciated the article. 

Warren Dickert, Greenville, TX 

No Tool Like an Old Tool 

As a dealer in old tools, I particularly 
enjoyed Issue #58. Like Rick Hartom’s 
Timeless Tools store, we specialize in 
older tools. Our range is probably less the 
American mainstream, as our sources 
come largely from the English 
furnituremakers of the past. We get the 
occasional axe as Rick has, but the Tried 
andJruepiece “Block, Miter, Bullnoseand 
Chariot Planes" is more our forte. 

I disagree with Graham that the double- 
ended block plane should be reserved for 
quality cabinet work; this one is a great 
plane to toss in a light bag and carry 
to a jobsite for the unexpected bit of 
trimming. 

Also in that issue was a discussion of 
making a chamfer plane. True, a block 
plane will cut chamfers; what this plane 
does is produce a consistent width and 
angle of chamfer from stick of wood to stick 


of wood. This is essential if you are miter¬ 
ing them around something as an 
edging. In making the plane, the 
/ author was uncertain how to orient 
/ the grain; all the older ones have 

/ the outside of the tree as the sole. 

/ This gives both the best wear, and 
/ also the most stability in the plane. 

/ Graham Blackburn is so right when 

/ he says that old specialist tools will do 
/ special tasks much better than today’s 
/ more universal tools. They also just 
I feel so good to use. These tools were 
developed over hundreds of years of 
experimentation to do specific jobs well 
and fast. My company makes new ver¬ 
sions of some, and we offer them in addi¬ 
tion to our old tools for furniture and 
cabinetwork. A subscription to our catalog 
is $20 forfive issues (about ayears’ worth— 
our inventory is always changing). Read¬ 
ers should also keep their eyes open at 
garage sales and flea markets because 
many of these “antiquated” tools will do a 
very modern job more quickly than their 
supposed replacements. 

Dr. Charles Stirling, Bristol Design Ltd. 
14 Perry Road, Bristol, BSI 5BG, 
England 

A Craftsman’s Pride 

I especially liked most of Joe Beals’ 
article in the March issue (The Business 
End, “Notes from the One Man Shop,” PW 
#59). I could equate with some of his 
frustrations with customers. 

However, I take exception to his state¬ 
ment to the effect that craftsmen in the 
other trades lack any dedication or pride 
in their work. This is not true from my 
experience in 37 years in the building 
trades. 

Mr. Beals makes a pretty broad state¬ 
ment about a group. It’s like saying all 
cabinetmakers are artisans—which, of 
course, is false. I have seen some mighty 
poor work done by so-called cabinetmak¬ 
ers. 

I always feel a sense of pride when I 
finish a job. I know I have done my very 
best as a craftsman, and my end result will 
give pleasure long after I’m gone. 

Clyde A. Heineman, Wheeling, IL 

Tile-setter and remodeler for 37 years 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. In this issue we’ve devoted the whole 
column to tips by Alice and Robert Tupper, husband 
and wife woodworkers in Canton, SD. 


Credit Card Squeegee 


Expired plastic credit cards make good squeegees for remov¬ 
ing excess wood filler. The edges are flexible, the corners are 
rounded, they’re easy to clean, and they’re a comfortable size. 



Excess filler can easily be returned to the can. After squeegee¬ 
ing, use burlap or a coarse cloth across the grain; then hand rub 
the surface with the grain to pack the filler. 



Stripping Tip 

Press a cut-open plastic garbage bag down over fresh paint 
remover when you’re stripping furniture. The pastic slows down 
evaporation and saves on coats of remover. The plastic covered 
areas wrinkle up in a short time and clean off with a wide plastic 
putty knife and burlap. 

Utility Cart 

We made our shop utility cart with a loose-fitting, removable 
top. When it’s used as a clamping table, the side rails support the 
project, and there’s room for the clamps to extend below it. With 
the top in place, the cart can carry material between workbenches 
and machines. 


Bolt Thread Protection 

Ever need to use pliers to grasp the threaded end of a hanger 
bolt in order to turn the bolt fully in? Wind some light wire in the 
threads first. After you’ve turned the bolt, unwind the wire and the 
threads will still be in good shape. 
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TlOOB 1/4 
TlOlB 1/4 
T102B 1/4 
T103S 1/4 
T104B 1/4 
T105B 1/4 
T110B 1/2 
T112B 1/2 
T113B 1/2 


T200B 1 /4 
T20IB 1/4 
T202e 1/4 
T203B 1/4 
T2048 1/4 
T205B 1/4 


item 

No. 


Shk. 


T30TB 1/4 
T302B 1 /4 
T303B 1/2 
T304B 1/2 


T901B 1 /4 
T902B 1/4 
T903B 1/4 
T904B 1/2 
T905B 1/2 
T906B 1/2 


T2501 B 1/4 
T2502B 1 /4 
T2503B 1 /4 


TC12B 1/2 
TC12B 1/4 
TC16B 1/4 
TC16B 1/2 


Diagram r. 


Beadrg 


Roman 

Ogee 


Cove 


Cove 

Beading 


Price 


1/8 

3/10 

1/4 

5/10 

3/8 

1/2 

1/2 

3/4 

1 


10,00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

16,00 

16.00 

20.00 

32.00 


T401B 1/4 
T402B 1/4 
T403Bim,i/2 


1/8 

3/16 

1/4 

5/16 

3/8 

1/2 


10.00 
1 l.OO 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
16.00 


5/32 

1/4 

5/32 

1/4 


15.00 

16.00 

15.00 

18,00 


1/4 

3/8 

1/2 

1/4 

3/8 

1/2 


11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


3/16 

1/4 

5/16 


17.00 

17.00 

10.00 


3/16 

3/16 

1/4 

1/4 


18.00 

18.00 

19.00 

19,00 


T2601 1 /4 Keybde 


7.50 


Ogee Flet 

1/2' Shk.. 1-3/4' R. 
2-5/8' 0 D. $24 


Item 

No. 




T601 1/4 

T602 1/4 

T603 1/4 

T604 1/4 

T605 1/4 


CaeBcK 


i 


T701 1/4 

T702 1/4 

T704 1/2 

T706 1/2 


T1501B 1/4 
Tl 503B 1 /4 


T1506B 1/4 
T1512B 1/2 


Tl 903 1 /4 

Tl 905 1 /4 

T1911 1/2 

T1912 1/2 


Pand Raise 

Srtc OD- 
1/4- 2' $21 

1/2' 3-1/2" $39 


Diagram 


1-3/16 

1-3/8 


3ol Cutter 


Rabbei 


Round f 
Nose 


T2004B 1/4 
T2005B 1/4 
T2008B 1/2 

r| 

1/2 1 7.50 

1/2 1-1/4 7.50 

1/2 1 8.00 

T2205d 1/4 
T2209d 1/4 
72211 d 1/4 
T2212d 1/4 
T2214d 1/4 

Straighi 

DouOe 

Me 

s 

t 1/4 3/4 6.00 

1/2 1 6.00 

5/8 3/4 6,50 

3/4 3/4 7,50 

1 3/4 9.00 

TGSlOO 1/4 
TGSlOO 1/2 
TGWIOO 1/4 
TGW100 1/2 

Straigfit/ 

Wedge 

ni_ 

1-5/8 1 29.00 

1-5/8 1 29.00 

1-5/B 1 29.00 

1-5/0 1 29.00 



Cutting 


Da / Len. 


] Price 


3/8 

1/2 

5/8 


11.00 
12.00 
12.00 


MLT70 $33 

1/2' Shk. 

00 . 


1/4 

3/0 

1/2 

5/8 

3/4 


1/4 

3/8 

3/8 

5/8 

5/8 


9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


3/8 1/2 

1/2 1/2 

3/4 5/8 

1 3/4 


8.00 

9.00 

11.00 

12.00 


1-1/4 1/8 

1-1/4 1/4 


13.00 

13.00 


1-1/4 1/2 

1-1/4 1/2 


11.00 
11.00 


1/4 5/16 

1/2 5/8 

3/4 1-1/4 

1 M/4 


9.00 

12.00 

15.00 

17.00 


Panel Raise 




•64 $38 




•73 $28 



CASCADE 


TOOLS. INC. 



CALL TOLL FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 

1 - 800 - 235-0272 

ASK FOR A FREE CATALOG! 


10% OFF! 


MOULDING HEAD FOR SHAPER CUTTERS 

Turn yourshaper into a moulder! 

This 2-knife cutterhead measures 
2" tall and is 3-1/4" in diameter 
(without knives). Made of the high¬ 
est quality aircraft aluminum. Ac¬ 
cepts two corrugated-backed 
knives and uses a wedge-type gib 
for safety. Directions included. 

PART No. C2220 

ONLY ^74^® 

^Blanks and other profiles available! 




(FOR 3/4" SPINDLES ONLY) 

91C-103 


Picture Frame 


PART No. 
C2222 

ONLY 

^59®®PR. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Casement 


PART No. 
C2225 

ONLY 

*59"5pR. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame partno. 

C2232 

ONLY 



»59®Sr. 


(Wood Sample Shown) 


Panel Mould 


PART No. 
C2233 

ONLY 

^59®"pr. 



(Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame/Mould 

PART No. 
C2236 

ONLY 

.159®®pr. 



{Wood Sample Shown) 


Picture Frame 


PART No. 
C2245 

ONLY 

*59®®pr. 



{Wood Sample Shown) 


Casement 


PART No. 
C2239 

ONLY 

*59®=pr. 



{Wood Sample Shown) 


Panel Mould 



PART No. 
C2243 

ONLY 

*59®®pr. 


(Wood Sample Shown) 


Hand Rail (Top) 

I 


(Wood Sample Shown) 

Hand Rail 
(Side) —> 

PART No. 
C2242 

ONLY 

*59®®pr. 

(Wood Sample Shown) 


PART No. 
C2241 

ONLY 

!59®Sr. 



FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS 
TOTALING $100 OR MORE! 


































































































Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Crate Construction Hint 

If you need to crate an item, especially something heavy, try 
nailing the corners as shown here. This crate corner will not come 
apart during shipment. The nails through the ends of the pieces 
hold in side grain, not end grain material. Each piece is held in the 
corner by the other two pieces. You must use a nail puller to take 
the corner apart without breaking the wood. 



Bench Top Clamp 

The top of this workbench is made from a plastic laminate sink 
cutout and a piece of plywood. The top is tough, glue doesn’t 
stickto it, and spilled finish is easy to clean up. The V 4 " holes through 
the sink cutouts were located by drilling through a layer of V 4 " peg 



board. I made stop cleats of V 2 " X 2 " X 7 V 2 " sycamore. They’re 
held in place by 1 V 4 " lengths of ¥] e" dowel rod. The cleats are easy 
to position at right angles to each other, or as stops anywhere on 
the drilled out area. One V 2 " X 2 V 4 " X 20" stop with two dowel 
holders acts as a stop for material being sanded with the belt 
Sander. I can also use it on the end of the bench when sanding 
long pieces. I cut V 2 " thick sycamore blocks 5" long and of as¬ 


sorted widths at a 10° angle. Combinations of these wedge- 
shaped pieces help in clamping stock between cleats on the 
bench top. 

Table Saw Inserts 

Countertop sink cut-outs are often discarded by installers, 
and can sometimes be had for the asking. Cut pieces V 4 " longer 
and wider than your table saw opening to make slick, smooth- 
sliding inserts. Set the rip fence to cut the thickness you need, 
less the thickness of the plastic laminate. Then peel some off 
from another part of the cut-out, and use it as a facing for the 
underside of the split pieces. After the contact cement has set, 
trim the inserts to the exact shape. To cut the blade opening. 



lower the blade all the way and put the insert in position. Slide the 
rip fence partially over it, lock it, and with a thin slip of wood, wedge 
the insert tightly in place. Then start the saw and raise it slowly to 
the maximum depth of cut. Moulding cutters and dadoes can be 
raised to the precise depth needed for the job so that the insert will 
support the stock fully and curtail chip-out. 

Countersunk Bolt Heads 

You can make a very clean, flat-bottomed counterbore for nuts 
or bolt heads by using a router with a rabbeting bit. Drill the hole 
for the bolt and use it as a guide for the router bit tip. Set the depth 
of cut deep enough to hide the bolt head. 
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Stegosaurus! 


l»/ 2 ' High! 2W Long! 
Retail Value $ 1 25^*00 


Fine craftsmen, educators, 
executives and children everywhere 
love our dinosaurs! 

Our dinosaur rmdek are shown 
in schools and libraries 
throughout the Mid'West. 
They are a fascinating display, 
educational toy and an 
intriguing hands-on puzzle. 
Plus, they are a rewarding 
woodworking project! 

For a limited time 
Mt. Joy Crafts is offering our 
popular dinosaur project to an even 
larger audience - YOU! 

Send for your plans today and 
enter the world of the dinosaur! 

• 

Choose from 20 dinosaurs 
in various sizes. 

Detail dratuings and scale plans 
$12.95 

Catalog of finished diTiosaurs FREE 
with every order 


oun^v 


(Sraftr5 


10840 Luce Street: 
West Olive. MI 49460 
(616) 875-7490 




3-1/2” Shaker Peg 
2-7/16'' Medium Peg 
1-3/4” Mini Peg 
1-3/8” Candle Cup 
' 5/8” Mini Candle Cup 
Brass Insert 




SlaffO/100 
$14.00/100 
$ 7.50/100 
$18.00 / 100 
$10.00/100 
$ 9.00 /100 



PredrilJed Door Harp Balls 

Door Harp Pins 

Door Harp Wire - 550 Ft. 

1 ” Full Round Ball 
1-1/2" Full Round Ball 

2 " Full Round Ball 
Door Harp Kit w/5 Plans 



$ 9,00/ 

100 

S 

7.00 

$16,00/ 

100 

$14.00 

$13.00/ 

SP 

s 

9.50 

$12.00/ 

100 

s 

8.00., 

$ 4,00/ 

10 

s 

2.50 

$10.00 / 

10 

$ 

5.00 

$ 6,95/1 

EA. 

$ 

4.95 



1" Toy Wheel 

S 6.00/ 

100 

S 4.00 

1-1/4" Toy Wheel 

$ 8,00/ 

100 

$ 6.00 .. 

1-1/2" Toy Wheel 

$10.00/ 

100 

S 7.00. 

2” Toy Wheel 

$18.00/ 

100 

$15.00 

Axle Pegs for Above 

$ 5.00/ 

100 

$ 3.00 

I-1/2" Birch Spindle 

$10,00/ 

100 

$ 8.00 ■ 

2 ' Birch Spin^e 

$14.00/ 

100 

$13.00' 

12" Ramin Spindle 

$12.50/ 

25 

$10.00 

3;8" or 1/2" Birch Button 

$ 2.00/ 

100 

S L25 


I 

* 

1” X 1/4” Sta'r 
1 ” X 1/2” Star 
1 '2" X 1/8" Heart 
3'4” X 1/8” Heart 
I" X 3/8” Heart 
1-F^2” X 1/8” Heart 
3 4" Bar Pen 



$14.00/ 100 
$ 6.50/25 
$ 3.50/ 100 
$ 4.00; 100 
$ 6.50; 100 
$ 7.00100 
$10.00 ' 144 


S12.00 
$ 5.00 ' 
S 3.00 
S 3.50 
$ 5.00 
S 6.00 
S 8.00 



1" X 3/4” Brass Hinge 
1-1/2" X 1-1/2” Brass Hinge 
#4 X 1/2” Brass Screw 
3” Lazy Susan 
1" Lazy Susan 
6” Lazy Susan 
.5/8” Picture Hanger 
1-5/8" Sawtooth Hanger 
ffl7 Screw Eye 1/2" Long 


1.70/ 10 
$ 2.70/ 10 
$ 2.50/ 100 
$ 1.25/ 1 

$ 1.50/ 1 

$ 2.50/ 1 

$ 2 . 00/100 
$ 4.00/100 
$ 2 . 00/100 


$ 1.50 
S 2.50 
S 2.00 
S .90 
$ 1.20 
S 1.90 
S 1.50 
$ 3.00 
$ 1.50 ■ 


1-800-722-0311 

I To receive sale prices use Sale #P41 ~| 



FREE 

With Order 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG $1.00 



We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight; 

Mbodwofiut 


P.O. Box 14507 


Ft. Worth, TX 76117 



mimmi 


( SAW & CAfiei DE TOOLS, I NC. ') 

9 Olis SL" Wb^I Babylon, NV 11704 
1-300-TCT-SAWS (51&)-49i-l90p 

CA 1-300-221 SAWS PAX (5TG.F401-G712 


3TELLAR QUALITY BLADES with a super-smooth 
cut created for you - the professional wood¬ 
worker or craftsman. 


Designed to cut aiuminum, Corian, laminate, 
wood or any difTicult material with ease. 


Our complete line of innofljative products Is as 
close as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
technical information, or call our professional 
staff for the technical assistance anytime. 

“THE MADE IN AMERICA BLADE^^ 
SHNFRRflCISCO • M^LUVOl^K 


SANDPAPm 

NO GIMMICKS—GREAT PRICES 


BELTS— GRITS ASSORTED SHEETS—(9ill) PRICE 
l«l£SSOTHERWISESPECinED CABINET PAPER 


1x30 

$.73 n 

3x24 

$.64 H 


50/pk 

100/pk 

1x42 

.73 

3x27 

.87 

40-D 

$17. 

$32. 

1x44 

.73 

4x21?4 

.96 

5(70 

16. 

28. 

2^x16 

.77 

4x24 

.99 

60-0 

15. 

26. 

3x18 

.78 

4x36 

120 

80-0 

14. 

24. 

3x21 

.81 

6x48 

3.14 

100to150C 13. 

22. 

3x23^4 

.84 

2Va60 

2.79 

FINISHING PAPER 


dlier sizes on rafiest ioo/pK 

NO LOAD PAPER BdA $9. $17. 


5(Vpk 100/pk 100lhni28(M 8. 15. 

10OAlliiu4OOA $11. $19. WET/DRY PAPER 
JUMBO CLEANING 5(Vpk 100/pk 

STICK $8.80 220IO60M $14. $24. 

Send mail orders to 


Econ-Abpasives 

P. O. Box P865021 
Plano, TX 75086 

1-800-3674101 National 
214-377-9779 in Texas 

‘Minimum Order $25.00 ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed 
‘MasterCard, Visa or Check ‘TX 81 NV add Sales Tax 
‘Continental U. S. Shipping Charges add $5.50 

Call for FREE 1991 Catalog 






































The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


Money In Your Pocket 


Why run your own business? If you’re like me, there are 
several reasons: I want to be my own boss, I enjoy the work, and 
1 think I can create something worthwhile. But the underlying 
reason Is that I want to make money—more than just a living. To 
make that kind of money takes good management and that 
means knowing what’s happening in your business as soon as it 
happens. After product and sales, the most important element in 
any business is how the money comes in and goes out. To keep 
on top of what’s happening to your money you need cost analysis. 

What is cost analysis? Simply put, it is the process of looking 
at and comparing the income and outgo of your business to find 
out what you are doing right and what you are doing wrong. Cost 
analysis is based on the simple fact that your total sales minus 
your total costs is your profit. This presupposes that you have 
included all your costs. Many people don’t. For example, if you 
don’t pay yourself a salary or wages, but take your living from the 
profit, then the money you pay yourself is not included in the cost 
of running the business and therefore the costs are not true. If the 
costs are not true, then the prices you set based on them are not 
true either. In the end you wind up with no profit, just wages. There 
is an old maxim, “Salary or wages are to live on, and profits are 
to grow on.” You must have both to have a successful business. 

Some businesses have outside accountants that do their 
books. Unfortunately, many accountants don’t go beyond straight 
double-entry bookkeeping. This kind of accounting by itself will 
not give you the information you need to run your business 
properly. However, the cost system I’m going to explafn is not 
your total bookkeeping system either, it is an addition to your 
system. 

In order to do a cost analysis, you first have to collect the 
figures. Collecting and recording the figures can be a tedious job 
which many people eventually shirk, with the result that their 
system breaks down. In devising a system, the idea is to keep it 
as simple as possible. How simple you can keep it will depend on 
the type of business you’re running. In woodworking, there are 
basically three types of shops: the custom (one-of-a-kind) shop, 
the semi-production shop, and the built-in cabinet shop. The last 
is a special case because it usually requires you to build the 
cabinets in your shop and then install them in the customer’s 
home. This tends to complicate the cost-keeping. I will try to 
outline some ideas for simple systems to cover each of these 
types of shop. 

In all three cases, there are basic records you must set up: a 
Job Cost Record, a Cost Spreadsheet, and a Profit & Loss 
Statement. The last two should be set up on a monthly or quarterly 
basis depending on the volume of business you do. In the custom 

Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker in Portland, Oregon. He also 
served for four years as a counselor with the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE), a volunteer organization that advises small 
businesses through the Small Business Association. 


shop, where you’re working alone or with a couple of helpers, you 
can dispense with the Job Cost Record because you’re usually 
only working on one job at a time, so all costs can be allocated to 
that job. 

The Cost Spreadsheet is your worksheet. On it you enter any 
money you take in or spend at the time you get it or spend it 
Record from whom it came or to whom it went, and for what. 
Figure 1 shows a typical Cost Spreadsheet for the first quarter of 
1991. The headings should be chosen to fit your operation. Every 
penny coming or going, whether it is in the form of cash or check, 
must be recorded. This is the tedious part, but you can make it 
easier by choosing one day of the month—say the 10th—to pay 
bills. Since payments are usually the biggest number of entries, 


Figure 1. Sample Cost Spreadsheet 


Date 

Name 

SALES 

Admin 

E:q>ens4 

Furniture 

Accessories 

1/10/91 

Betty Lou Bennet 

$110.00 



1/16/91 

United Telephone Co. 





Portland Gen. Elect. 





Mac Gas Co, 





Saw Repair & Supply 




1/21/91 

Mr. & Mrs. Alexander 

$800.00 



1/30/91 

My Wages 




2/12/91 

Winks Hardware 





Jones Photo 



$8.50 


Mac Gas Co. 





United Telephone Co. 





Portland Gen. Elec. 




2/15/91 ■ 

G. H. Finger 

$2500.00 



2/20/91 

Mahurin Lumber Co . 





Winks Hardware 




2/25/91 

D. B. Cooper 

$650.00 




Lawrence Gallery 

$925.00 



2/28/91 

My Wages 




3/5/91 

Shell Oil Co. 




3/10/91 

Postmaster 





United Telephone Co, 





Portland Gen. Elec. 





Mac Gas Co. 





Woodcraft Supply Co. 




3/15/91 

E'rances Diemoz 


$75.00 



Jones, Day, Reavis 




3/31/91 

My Wages 





1st Quarter Totals 

$4985.00 

$75.00 

$8.5C 
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The Business End 


it will all be done at one time and not take time during the rest of 
the month. 

If you keep your entries on the Cost Spreadsheet up to date, 
the rest is simple. For the custom shop, a quarterly P & L 
Statement is best, so at the end of each quarter, total the columns 
on the Spreadsheet, and put those totals into the P & L Statement 
form. If you have been faithful in your record-keeping, you should 
be able to do this within a couple of days of the end of the quarter. 
Keep in mind that if something is wrong, the sooner you know it, 
the sooner you can correct it. Figure 2 shows a P & L Statement 
form filled out. It is set up soeach quarter can be posted next to 
the preceding one. This is very important as you will see. 

Up to this point, it’s all been record-keeping: now it’s time for 
analysis. The P & L Statement will tell you if you made or lost 
money and how much. If you have lost money or not made as 
much as you thought you should have, there has to be a reason. 
The analysis helps you find that reason. 


Let’s assume you haven’t made what you expected. First look 
at the costs. Study each one, and decide if it’s reasonable. If it 
seems to be high, go back to the Spreadsheet and look at the 
details of that cost. What went into the total? Was there one item 
that was out of line; if so, why? If several items don’t look right, 
perhaps prices in that particular area have gone up; check to see. 
If they have, it may mean that you should increase your prices. 

Study your labor figures; have you been spending too much 
time on the work? Is there some way to make the various 
operations more efficient? If you look at this carefully, you may be 
surprised at how often you will find wasted time that you can 
eliminate. 

Having looked at all costs and decided that by and large 
they’re acceptable, then look at your sales. Are they sufficient for 
the amount of time you spent? If not, then you need to get more 
for your pieces. If your market won’t stand a price increase, you 
have only two choices: find a way to whittle down your cost, or live 


Windfall Farm Furniture — Income Expenses 1st Quarter 1991 


eneral 

cpenses 

Wages 

Telephone 

Small 

Tools 

Cost of 
Repairs 

Vehicle 

E3^)enses 

Utilities 

Lxjmber 

Furniture 

Su^^lies 

Conmissions 

Postage 

Legal & 
Professional 















$38.79 
















$18.49 












$53.81 










$10.50 





















$1000.00 



















$17.38 






















$80.29 








$24.05 
















$14.39 

























$450.00 













$75.00 ' 

























$157.50 i 




$1000.00 
















$125.00 

















$20.00 




$32.50 
















$17.78 












$75.64 














$25.68 



























$100.00 


$1000.00 











$0,00 

$3000.00 

$95.34 

$0.00 

$10.50 

$125.00 

$260.40 

$450.00 

$118.06 

$157.50 

$20.00 

$100.00 


July 1991 
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The Business End 


continued 


with the present level of profit. 

After each succeeding quarter, post the totals from the 
SpreadsheetontheP& Land study them—not only for themselves, 
but compare them with the previous quarters. Look at the com¬ 
parisons in the same way you did the single-quarter figures, and 
ask the same kinds of questions. 

In a semi-production shop the system gets a little more 
complicated because you need more information. You are making 
a number of different items and making them in quantities, and it’s 
important to know whether or not an item is making money. To 
find this out, you need to use a Job Cost Record and to break your 
costs into direct and indirect. The direct costs are those that can 
be allocated to a given lot of an item. The indirect costs are those 
that are so general they cannot be specifically identified with any 
particular item. Examples of these are the sandpaper and finishing 
materials you use, or the time you spend doing the office work. In 
setting up the Cost Spreadsheet, you need to have columns for 
direct and indirect wages and for direct and indirect materials. 
Most of the other column headings shown in Figure 1 will fall Into 
the indirect cost category. In the Sales category you may want to 
keep a separate record of the sales of each item you produce. I’ll 
explain the value of this record later. 

Each lot of any item going through the shop should have a Job 
Cost Record, and the hours spent and the materials used should 
be posted daily until the lot is finished and ready for shipment. As 
to the design of this form, you know your own shop so I’ll leave it 


to you. What works for one may not work for others. When the job 
is completed, the hours should be multiplied by the rate of the 
person who worked them and the figures totaled. The materials 
should be costed and totaled. At that point you will have the direct 
cost of that lot of that item. 

We’ll leave it there for the moment and talk about the Cost 
Spreadsheet. This record is kept just as discussed for the custom 
woodworking shop. The only difference will be the breakdown of 
wages and materials into direct and indirect. In the case of 
materials, this is not difficult. In the case of the wages, it is based 
on how the time is spent. 

One of the best ways to keep track of this is to rely on time 
cards—even for yourself if you’re working on the product. Time 
cards will also be useful in allocating time to the various Job Cost 
Records. 

We now have to discuss a cost that was not considered in the 
previous example because differentiation was not necessary, 
and all costs were lumped together for the sake of simplicity. This 
cost is called overhead. It consists of all the costs that cannot be 
directly related to the items being made. This cost must be added 
to the direct costs on the Job Cost Record in orderto calculate the 
true cost for the item. To do this, we resort to a formula; the total 
of all indirect cost for a given period divided by the number of 
direct labor hours for the same period. This gives an hourly rate 
for overhead. 

As to the given period, it depends on when you make up your 


Figure 2. Sample Profit and Loss Statement 

Windfall Farms Furniture — Profit/Loss 1991 

Sales 

1st Quarter 1991 

2nd Quarter 1991 

3rd Quarter 1991 

4th Quarter 1991 

Year 1991 

Furniture 

$4935.00 

$5724.00 

$3756.00 

$6050.00 

$20515.00 

Accessories 

$75.00 i 

$275.00 

$435.00 

$345.00 

$1130.00 

Total Sales 

$5060.00 

$5999,00 

$4191.00 

$6395.00 

$21645.00 

Expenses 






Admin. Expenses 

$8.50 

$67.50 


$65.43 

$186.43 

General Expenses 


$35.40 

$25.00 

$126,50 

$0.00 

Wages 

$3000.00 

$3000.00 

$3000,00 

$3000.00 

$12000.00 

Telephone 

$95.34 

$75.65 

$33.25 

$91.23 

$335.47 

Small Tools 


$35,90 


$67.50 

$0.00 

Repairs 

$10.50 

$25,60 

$136.68 


$172.78 

Vehicle Expenses 

$125.00 

$136.50 

$115.50 

$132.00 

$509.00 

Utilities 

$260.40 

$255.80 

$251,75 

$335.00 

$1102.95 

Lumber 

$450.00 

$485.00 

$300,00 

$575.00 

$1810.00 

Furniture Supplies 

$118.06 

$35.00 

$45.60 

$63.75 

$262.41 

Commissions 

$157.50 

$225.00 


$183.50 

$566.00 

*Insurance 



$375.00 

$250.00 

$0.00 

Postage 

$20.00 

$20.00 

$20.00 

$20.00 

$80.00 

Legal & Professional 

$100.00 

$25.00 

$75.00 

$100.00 

$300,00 

Total Expenses 

$4345.30 

$4472.35 

$4427.78 

$5019.91 

$17325.04 

Operating Profit 

$714.70 

1526.65 

($236.78} 

$1375.09 

$4319.96 


* Editor's Note: This category was left off the cost spreadsheet on the previous page due to space constraints. 
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P & L Statement. If it is quarterly, then figure the rate quarterly. 
Going back to the Job Cost Records, take the overhead rate and 
multiply it by the number of hours you have recorded for that job 
to get the value of the overhead allocated to the job. Now, add the 
material cost, the wages, and the overhead figure together and 
you have the cost of the job. Divide that by the number of items 
in the lot, and you have the cost per item. Matching that against 
the price you’re getting for the item will tell you where you stand 
on that item as of that moment. 

At the end of the quarter, total the columns on the Cost 
Spreadsheet and transfer the totals to the P & L Statement; then 
make your analysis as I described for the custom woodworking 
shop. In this case you will expand your analysis to include the Job 
Cost Records. If the item is not profitable, why isn’t it? Is the price 
too low or the cost too high? How does the labor cost look? Can 
you improve the efficiency of the operations or the handling in the 
shop? This is a particularly vulnerable point in a production 
operation. If the price appears to be too low, can you raise it? If 
not, maybe you should discontinue making the item. A further 
help in making this decision will be the record you have kept of the 
sales volume of each item. If you’re not selling very many, there 
will be an added incentive to drop the item. The answers to these 
questions stem from the figures you have collected on the various 
records you are keeping. 

As for the built-in cabinet shop, the cost records required are 
the same as for the semi-production shop, including the time 
card. However, you will need some kind of form to record the 
materials and labor used in the installation part of the job done out 
of the shop. It should be easy to use and should display the 
essential information in such a way as to make it easy to transfer 
to the Job Cost Record. This record is very important, and care 
should be taken to see that it is filled out and turned in. In the built- 
in cabinet shop this is the most vulnerable point in the operation. 
It is very easy for time and material to be lost during the installation 
process. It can cause you to lose money on an otherwise 
profitable job. 

As with the other two examples, the time comes for analysis, 
and you do it in the same way, except that here you have the 
Installation Records to study as well. 

Regardless of which kind of shop you run, you must be serious 
about your record-keeping, and when the time comes to do the 
analysis, take the time to be thorough. In my experience, the time 
to do it is in the evening when you can be free of interruptions 
and can concentrate on what you’re studying. Alone in the 
office (wherever it is) where everything is handy for reference 
works best for me. Since you only do this once every three 
months, it shouldn’t be a burden; but burden or not, it’s worth the 
effort because it can mean the difference between success and 
failure. 

Finally, let me say that I learned this system when I was 
assigned to the Air Force Cost Analysis Office during World War 
11.1 have used it to great advantage ever since, whether working 
for myself or for someone else. If you apply it to your business you 
will find that it will be of great help to you also. 
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A must for every safety conscious woodworker! Yellow wheels 
turn clockwise and prevent material kickback on tablesaws. All 
Board Buddies"' effectively maintain even pressure against the 
machine's table and fence, providing cleaner cuts and safer 
operation. Optional sliding track available. 

FOR SHAPERS 
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Green wheels turn in two direc¬ 
tions for reversible shaper op¬ 
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set and mount directly to a shop- 
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mail order dealers. Contact the dealer nearest you. 
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Book Reviews 


by Hugh Foster 


Troubleshooting and Repairing Power 
Tools by Homer L. Davidson (TAB Books, 
Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0214) 243 
pages, hardcover, $17.95 

Troubleshooting and Repairing Power 
Too/sis afar more sophisticated book than 
it initially appeared to be. The author is a 
long-time expert on electrical/electronic 
repair, and the author of 17 D-l-Y repair 
books for TAB. In this volume he teaches 
the careful reader the basics of preventive 
maintenance and routine repair of small, 
medium, and even stationary powertools. 
While the book never goes into the detail 
that the service manual for a particular tool 
might, it does teach us the basics of caring 
for, trouble-shooting, and repairing our 
tools. 

This book will be of particular interest to 
the economy-minded who buy their tools 
at garage sales, as well as to almost any¬ 
one who buys better than throw-away 
tools. Most of us live too many miles from 
the nearest competent tool repair station, 
and we know that such repairs are ex¬ 
pensive. Does it really pay to make a $50+ 
repair to a belt sander that cost little 
over $100 when it was new? Davidson will 
help you know how to decide. In addition 
to treating regular, plug-in electric tools, 
the author includes a chapter about 
taking care of battery-operated tools, which 
is sure to be increasingly useful as our 
first or second generation of battery- 
operated tools start losing their zip. Over¬ 
all, I can’t imagine a better treatment of this 
subject. 

Fine Craftsmanship in Wood by Betty 
Norbury (Linden Publishing Inc., 3845 N. 
Blackstone, Fresno CA93726) 192 pages, 
hardcover, $39.95 

Anyone who looks at Fine Craftsman¬ 
ship in Wood or any of Fine Woodworking's 
Design Books will know that craftsman¬ 
ship is alive and well in the woodworking 
world. This volume is basically a British 
Design Book. As you study its pages, you’ll 
find almost nothing that you’ll want to copy 
directly, but you’ll find lots of projects that 

Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture 
designer/builder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
and the author o/The Biscuit Joiner Hand¬ 
book (Sterling Publishing Co., 387 Park 
Avenue South, New York, NY 10016). 


suggest the “right” way to do things when 
laying out original projects. 

The book is laid out somewhat differ¬ 
ently from Fine Woodworking’s Design 
Books; this one works alphabetically 
through a list of interesting woodworkers. 
The projects shown emphasize design 
and joinery. The work is nothing if not 
spectacular. In some respects, the volume 
appears to be a catalog in search of clients. 
The folk shown here do such elegant work 
that finding clients shouldn’t really be a 
problem. Neither the book's Britishness 
nor its catalog-ishness should deter you 
from enjoying it. The hours you spend here 
will indeed be well rewarded. 

Identifying Wood: Accurate Results 
With Simple Tools by R. Bruce Hoadley 
(The Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506) 223 
pages, hard cover, $39.95 

This is a very technical scientific text 
that is likely to be of interest mainly to 
woodworkers who fell their own timbers or 
who have to match existing woods for 
repair work. Hoadley’s theory is that one 
can identify 180 types of wood, most na¬ 
tive to North America, by using a hand lens 
or simple microscope and the techniques 
described in this book. The main reason 
for the book’s expense is likely the exten¬ 
sive use of color photomicrography which 
illustrates what the grains of the various 
species look like under magnification. While 
the audience for this volume is more 
limited than for other titles in this column, 
it is enthusiastically recommended to that 
fairly narrow audience. No other wood 
identification system comes even close. 

Queen Anne Furniture: History, Design 
and Construction by Norman Vandal (The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., Box 
6606, Newtown, CT 06470-6506) 248 
pages, hard cover, $34.96 

If you have admired Queen Anne fur¬ 
niture but wondered, “Mow’d they do that?”, 
Norman Vandal offers here the answers to 
just about all your questions on the subject. 
Far and away the most complete text on 
the topic I’ve seen, this volume gives 
measured drawings and construction 
techniques for eighteen classic pieces. 


Vandal shows us how to build using both 
classic hand-woodworking technique and 
state-of-the-art, modern electric tools. 
The color photos are beautiful; the black 
and white photos are both plentiful and 
helpful illustrations to the author’s text. 
The graceful curved legs, shells, and 
scrolled pediments of my favorite “colonial” 
pieces are far less daunting than they were 
before I read this volume. Indeed, I believe 
that I learned enough from reading this 
book that I should be able to build “from 
scratch” a project that I recently saw ad¬ 
vertised as a kit for something over $3,000. 
When my wife examined the book, she 
suggested that she’d be happy to buy me 
a thousand board feet of mahogany so that 
I could build her the projects in this book. 
It’s a good thing it’s hard-covered. The 
amount of use this one will get in the shop 
would wear out a paperback! 

Furniture: Modern and Postmodern 
Design and Technology by John Pile 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 605 Third Av¬ 
enue, New York, NY 10158-0012) 312 
pages, hardcover, $49.95 

Acouple of years ago, I enthusiastically 
reviewed John Pile’s Modern Furniture in 
this column. This “Second Edition” bears 
virtually no resemblance to the first. There 
are more pages, bigger pages, and es¬ 
sentially entirely new contents. As Pile 
points out, in the decade since Modern 
Furniture first appeared, Modernism has 
been challenged; some designers have 
gone off in directions so different from 
those of traditional “Modernism” that they 
require a new name. Changes in office 
environments and available materials have 
forced some changes as well. 

A sense of irony pervades Pile’s text; 
one illustration shows a television cabinet 
with “historic” details thermoformed in 
plastic. In a more serious sense, Pile treats 
issues of function, structure and material, 
and the communication of meaning through 
form. There are new appendices which 
detail “Dimensional Standards for Typical 
Furniture Functions,” “Problems of Design 
Protection and Design Credit," and “Safety 
Considerations.” An expanded bibliogra¬ 
phy is sure to keep thoughtful furniture 
builders studying for months. W 
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by George Frank 


The Finishing Forum 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongo¬ 
ing discussion about the art of 
wood finishing. If you have a ques¬ 
tion or a probiem to soive, we'd iike 
to heip. If you have a tip or a secret 
formuia to share or if you've recentiy 
tried a new finishing product, write 
to: The Finishing Forum c/o Popu- 
lar Woodworking, 1320 Gaiaxy Way, 
Concord, CA 94520. Letters may be 
edited for publication. 

There’s the Rub 

I am looking for a good rubbing varnish. 
For the last thirty years I have used Ben¬ 
jamin Moore’s Dri-Dull®, then Moorecraft® 
when they changed their label. They 
stopped producing this product last year. 
All the varnish that is on the market now 
contains vinyl, plastic and/or polyurethanes 
and they don’t make for a good rubbed 
finish with pumice and rottenstone. Please 
help with a brand name and a supplier. 

Edwin Greene, Duxbury, MA 
Seal the surfaces to be varnished with 
three coats of 2 V 2 cut shellac ( 2 V 2 lb. 
shellac flakes dissolved in 1 gallon dena¬ 
tured alcohol). Leave adequate drying time 
between coatings, sand the surfaces with 
finer and finer papers, and blow the dust 
away. On top of this, apply three coats of 
Behlen’s Restoration Varnish following 
instructions on the container. This is a 
water-clear varnish that not only leaves 
the graining of the wood perfectly “read¬ 
able” but it also gives to the surface a 
beautiful refraction. It can be rubbed to a 
very attractive luster and after 3-4 weeks 
of curing, the finish will well resist normal 
wear and tear, including spilled cocktails. 
This is the kind of varnish we have been 
dreaming about. It is available from Behlen, 
Rt. 30 North, Amsterdam, NY 12010, phone 
518-843-1380. 

Mom, the Cooky Jar Smells! 

As you certainty know, mothers-in-law 
are the villains in most stories. Mine is the 
exception—she’s charming, pleasant, 
friendly, impossible to dislike. Through the 
years she has helped us immensely. To 

George Frank is the author 0 /Wood Finish¬ 
ing with George Frank (Sterling Publishing 
Company). 


show my appreciation, I made her a Christ¬ 
mas present which proved much to her 
liking. It was a cooky jar, made from a 
single piece of wood, the trunk of a walnut 
tree which I found in the attic where it had 
been drying for over fifteen years. I’m a 
professional accountant and a very ama¬ 
teur woodworker, but the cooky jar, after I 
rubbed on three coats of Danish oil, turned 
out to be a masterpiece, and my gift en¬ 
riched the Christmas spirit in our home. 
Imagine how I felt a few days later when 
my mother-in-law, tears in her eyes, re¬ 
turned it saying, ‘The jar has an unpleas¬ 
ant smell inside, and so do my cookies.” 
Can you help me get rid of this smell? 

Bruce O’Keefe, Oklahoma City, OK 

Walnut wood dried for fifteen years has 
almost no detectable odor, and if it did it 
wouldn’t be unpleasant. Hence the odor 
has to come from somewhere else. I am 
convinced it comes from your “Danish oil. ” 
I don’t know any specific finishing product 
called Danish oil, but woodworkers in Den¬ 
mark—and throughout the known uni¬ 
verse—use oils for finishing wood. The 
best known and probably the earliest oil 
used for finishing is linseed oil, which when 
applied in thin layers absorbs oxygen from 
the air, and dries to form a light protective 
film. To speed up this polymerization, these 
finishing oils are combined with about 5% 
to 10% good varnish. My guess is that the 
Danish oil you used was manufactured in 
the basement of some unqualified faker, 
and that its main ingredient was raw, maybe 
stale linseed oil. You applied three coats 
which simply did not dry properly, and the 
oil became rancid. 

Here’s the remedy. First wash off all the 
present finish. It’s an outdoor job, since 
your best bet is to use gasoline which is 
extremely flammable and requires great 
caution. With proper care you can dissolve 
the old, stinky finish and eliminate it with 
sawdust, steel wool, sandpaper, care and 
patience. When your masterpiece smiles 
at you in its original unfinished beauty, 
without any trace of its previous unpleas¬ 
antness, you’re ready to apply your own 
homemade Danish oil. Using a measuring 
container, mix three parts tung oil with one 
part good spar varnish (or polyurethane) 


and one part mineral spirit. Apply a gener¬ 
ous coating on the wood. Five minutes 
later wipe off all excess with clean burlap. 
Then not only let this mixture dry for 48 
hours, but hang a ten to fifteen watt light 
bulb inside the cooky jar for a good part of 
the time. Don’t apply the second coat until 
the first is bone dry and odorless. Then rub 
down the coated areas with #0000 steel 
wool or very fine sandpaper and repeat the 
operation. But this time add the “George 
Frank touch”—when mother-in-law is not 
in the kitchen, borrow some vanilla extract 
and mix it into your homemade Danish oil, 
even if it does not mix readily. Your cooky 
jar will be the best looking and best smell¬ 
ing one in the State of Oklahoma. And kiss 
your mother-in law for me, but do tell her 
I would do it better (after all, I’m only qoinq 

on88).m 

What can woodworkers do to help 
preserve the world's tropical 
rainforests? How can we be sure 
that the materials we use come 

from sustainably managed sources? 

WUl there be wood for the future? 
Will the Earth have a future? 

Be part of the solution. 

Join the Woodworkers Alliance 
for Rainforest Protection 

WARP, Box 133, Coos Bay, OR 97420-0013 



ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 

As a FENCE or GUIDE, it attaches ten times faster 
than 'C clamping and won't surface mar wood Aa a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low profile jaws enable you 
to clamp butt-jointed comers (down to Vj' material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat for easy assembly set-ups. Worlds lastest. 
most versatile bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE; 

24" Grip.$24 95 

50" Grip (panel size).$34 95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 42ft-3809 (Inside California) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside CA an-d including Canada] 
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Tried and True 


by Graham Blackburn 


Moulding Planes 

Moulding planes, once made by the hundreds 
of thousands, are now virtually forgotten by most 
toolmakers. Yet even the poorest example is 
likely to sell for several times its original cost, 
while quality ones may go for a thousand dollars 
each. What are these curious tools, why are they 
no longer made, and why do they still command 
often impressive prices? I’ll try to answer these 
questions and show how most moulding planes 
are still a worthwhile investment for many shops. 

Not everything that looks like a moulding plane 
is a moulding plane. Several other groups of tools 
not intended to make mouldings share the same 
features—they’re wooden, narrow, about 9 V 2 " 
long, have an iron wedged in place, and a gener¬ 
ally antique appearance. Some, such as rebate 
and dado planes, I’ve described in past Tried and 
True columns {Popular Woodworking #49, July 
1989 and #52, January 1990). The mark of a 
genuine moulding plane is that its iron and sole 
form the profile of a shaped moulding—not just a 
simple step, rebate, or groove (Figure 1). 

What Is A Moulding? 

In practice, the term “moulding” is reserved for 
a range of profiles usually formed on regular 
geometric principles and often grouped together 
in stylistic families. The term refers only to the 
actual profile, not necessarily to a particular piece 
of wood. Thus a moulding may be formed on the 
edge of an integral, often large piece of woodwork, as well as on 
a piece that is attached to other woodwork (Figure 2). The former 
is known as a stuck moulding, and a good example is the profile 
cut on the edge of a tabletop—where the moulding is often all one 
with the top itself. The latter is known as a planted or laid-in 
moulding, and is commonly installed around doorframes, under 
overhangs, and around the tops of cabinets. 

Although usually regarded as ornamental devices, mouldings 
originated as practical solutions to a range of problems. Strip a 
heavily moulded 17th or 18th century piece of woodwork of its 
moulding and you will undoubtedly end up with a poorly propor¬ 
tioned, plain piece. Thus mouldings can add to the overall shape 
and interest of a piece, or echo other design elements of the 
woodwork. They also have very practical purposes—a moulded 
edge is less likely to hurt you if you bang up against it than is a 
square and possibly sharp edge. An edge or corner is less likely 
to suffer damage itself if it’s gently rounded. The inside edges of 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer and maker in Rio del Mar, 
California, and author of many books on woodworking and home 
maintenance including A Home for All Seasons. 



framing members in frame-and-panel construction are often 
moulded to prevent dust build-up. This practice, especially in 
traditional door construction, echoes the stonemason’s habit of 
beveling the top edges of horizontal members to permit better rain 
run-off. Moulding the meeting edges of door stiles and panel 
parts is an effective way of masking any seasonal shrinkage 
which might produce unsightly gaps. 

Stylistic Congruity 

Almost every occurrence of mouldings in traditional furniture 
reflects a structural need and not merely artistic whimsy or the 
desire to ornament. Nevertheless, when you use mouldings for 
purely practical purposes, you should be aware of the design 
principles that have produced such an enormous variety of 
profiles, many of which might answer your particular structural 
need, but not necessarily appear consistent with the style and 
design of the overall piece. 

As a look at old tool catalogs will prove, there are hundreds of 
different moulding profiles. Observation of old buildings and 
furniture of all periods shows an even greater variety. How is it 
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Tried and True 


possible to know which mouldings are related? A 
few brief guidelines, along with the realization that 
woodworking moulding planes were made in 
families, points the way. 

Mouldings are usually categorized as Gothic, 

Greek, Roman, or Contemporary. Further classi¬ 
fications derive from different periods in the his¬ 
tory of furniture making. While a particular family 
of mouldings may have been used across the 
centuries, it’s common to talk about mouldings 
from the “Age of Oak" and the “Age of Walnut" as 
if they were peculiar to those periods alone. 

What's really important is knowing which mould¬ 
ings are related, and then using those mouldings 
that are consistent with a given piece of wood¬ 
work historically, stylistically, proportionately or 
simply geometrically. To use moulding profiles at 
random with no regard for purpose or historical 
and stylistic consistency is to court design con¬ 
fusion and incongruity. Learning to see the rela¬ 
tionships is not hard. Once you’ve achieved basic 
familiarity, you’ll be able to mix and match to 
advantage—there are no absolute rules, only the 
need for a bit of aesthetic common sense. 

Roman profiles are constructed around circles 
and squares. Profiles referred to as Greek are 
based on ellipses and oblongs. The chief varieties 
of moulding planes are those employing convex 
and concave curves, ogees (S-shaped), and 
fillets and rebates (rectangular obtrusions or recesses) (Figure 
3). Practically all moulding planes produce variations and combi¬ 
nations of these simple elements. During the 18th century, 
increased interest in the design principles of classical architec¬ 
ture resulted in close attention to the patterns and combinations 
of moulding profiles found on ancient columns, friezes, and 
pediments. Here is where originated the names by which many 
mouldings are known, especially those formed with 19th century 
moulding planes— astragals, ovolos, cyma rectas and cyma 
reversas (the last two being variations on the common ogee). All 
that’s really necessary is to realize that a general principle of 
alternating and diminishing shapes is sufficient to achieve a 




pleasing and logical effect. Just take a look at the nearest neo¬ 
classical building or facade to see the patterns in which mould¬ 
ings are used. T ry to determine whether the profiles are segments 
of circles or ellipses. Unless the building is an ill-informed mish¬ 
mash of fake references to the past, you will rarely find both 
circular and elliptical patterns together. 

Building Your Tool Kit 

Moulding planes are not rare and not expensive—except at 
specialized tool auctions. They cost little more than an average 
router or shaper bit (far less than carbide-tipped tools), don't 
need power, make little noise, and are easily maintained. Router 
bits can’t necessarily be sharpened indefinitely without rendering 
them useless by virtue of changing their diameter; a properly 
cared-for moulding plane can see serviceable use for many 
generations. Little setting up is needed, and if used properly, no 
finishing is required to remove tool marks—a well-sharpened 
iron leaves the wood perfectly smooth. 

Like router bits they come in sets of graduated sizes, but even 
a single plane may be adequate. Which one depends on what you 
find first. A complicated reverse-Grecian-ogee-with-cove-and- 
astragal will produce a handsome moulding perfect for the top of 
a baseboard or a cabinet bonnet, but a simple cove plane can be 
equally useful for finishing edges of tops and shelves. Several 
planes may be used in combination on the same piece of wood, 
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continued 


building a more complicated profile than any single tool might be 
able to produce. Just take care not to mix disparate types such as 
a Roman cove with a Grecian cove. For traditional work, take 
traditional pieces as models, but don’t be afraid to experiment. 
One of the delights of using mouldings is to create lines of shadow 
and highlight. Aim always for a sense of proportion, which you can 
often achieve by alternating shapes and by sizing elements 
progressively. 

Making the Tool Work 

If you’re a first-time user you’re likely to give up in frustration 
quickly unless you’re aware of two important facts. A moulding 
plane is used from the far end of the work first, in distinction to a 
bench plane which is used starting at the near end (Figure 4). By 
starting at the far end, a section of profiled wood is always 
available to guide the plane. Second, you must usually keep the 
tool pressed sideways to the work. Most moulding planes are 
made with a built-in shoulder for this purpose. Unless the tool is 
operated consistently in the same longitudinal plane, the width of 
the profile will vary and soon become unrecognizable. Most are 
intended to be used in an off-the-bench way: when standing in 
front of the bench use the plane from right to left and cut that edge 
or side of the work that faces the front of the bench. A few cut on- 
the-bench, and even fewer have no built-in shoulder and are 
intended for use either with guides fixed to the work or freehand. 

Among the latter group are the many moulding planes known 
as hollows and rounds (Figure 5). These cut no pre-determined 
moulding on their own, but are used in combination with other 
moulding planes to produce a profile for which no specific plane 
exists. 

A moulding plane’s built-in fence will usually make obvious 
the vertical angle at which it is to be held to the work. But be aware 
that most planes made during the 19th century (the bulk of the 
planes you’re liable to find at flea markets, antique stores and old 
tool shops) were made with “spring.” This term indicates that you 
use the tool at a slight angle from the vertical. Exactly how much 
is indicated by the “spring line” inscribed on the toe of the stock. 
The purpose of spring is to ensure a consistent and optimum 
mouth opening for an iron that is formed with compound cujws. 
To use the tool efficiently, hold the plane so the spring 
line is vertical (Figure 6). 


Sharpening and Setting 

The back of the iron should be perfectly flat. Use a diamond 
stone if necessary, but be careful to keep the flatness in one 
plane, all the way up the back of the iron. If the end of the iron is 
flattened out of plane with the rest of the blade, it will not be 
supported adequately by the wedge and the tool will chatter. 
Similarly, the other side must be flat enough to rest securely on 
the bed of the plane’s throat. 

Beginners often recoil from any attempt to sharpen a profiled 
cutting edge for fear of altering it. While it is true that unless the 
cutting edge matches the sole’s profile you’ll be in trouble, it’s not 
hard to do if you know a simple trick. Assuming the cutting edge 
still bears some resemblance to the sole’s profile, use a short 
section of planed moulding—planed with the blunt tool if need 
be—as a sharpening stone. Coat it with slurry from a waterstone 
or powdered grinding paste. The moulding section ensures that 
the iron’s cutting edge matches it. In extreme cases, set the iron 
so plenty of it protrudes throughthe sole. Then trace 
theprofileofthesoleonthe ^ back of the iron. 

Careful grinding on a stone ^ rotary tool fitted 




"Start .here 


plane in this ^^iirection, working 

backwards from formed section 


Figure 4. Moulding Plane Use 


hollow 

(forms conv&Y. 
moulding) 


Figure 5. Hollow & Round 

with a small abrasive wheel will reform the correct profile. 

Although the cutting angle or pitch of the iron may vary 
depending on whether it was sharpened for use on hard or soft 
woods, the bevel should be around 25° to 30°. If it blunts too 
quickly, steepen it. For a sharper edge, make it shallower. 
Moulding planes intended originally for carpentry were usually 
made with a regular 45° pitch. Higher pitches, 50° to 60° (known 
as half and York pitch), were intended to make working with 
hardwood easier. 

The wedge itself is frequently given short shrift. When new, the 
end inserted into the plane is finished in a particular shape, 
designed to deflect the shavings that enter the throat so they exit 
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Tried and True 




rapping on the toe of the stock (Figure 8). 

Many planes will bear the (shanneful) 
marks of having been hit with a hammer 
rather than a mallet. Hammering is espe- 
dally damaging with planes that are boxed 
since it can damage or loosen the slips. 
Boxed means that sections of hard-wear¬ 
ing boxwood—known as slips (Figure 1)— 
have been inserted in the sole to retard 
deformation of its profile. 

Another reason for being careful with 
wedges is that they’re one of the prime 
ways of determining who made the plane. 
Planemakers may often be identified by 
the exact profile of the top end of the 
wedge. This is of great interest to tool 
collectors and often determines how much 
a tool is worth, though it has little to do with 
how well it may work. 



sideways (Figure 7). If this end is chipped or broken, the shavings 
may clog. Put the wedge in the vise and carefully plane the side 
that rests on the iron so that it’s perfectly straight, square and true. 
Or you can hold the wedge in one hand and move it over an 
upturned bench plane’s sole, simply taking care to hold it perfectly 
perpendicular—unless it's the wedge to a moulding plane with a 
skewed blade! In this case observe the angle apparent on the top 
of the plane (where the wedge is inserted), and duplicate it. This 
may sound difficult, but you’re dealing with a very small piece of 
wood and the adjustments are not hard to make. 

Never hit the end of the wedge that protrudes from the plane 
with anything but a mallet. Do not drive it out by hammering 
upwards on it! The proper way to remove the wedge is to rap 
smartly on the heel of the stock with a mallet while holding the 
stock in one hand. Rapping on the heel lightly will cause the iron 
to retract into the body of the plane; continued or stronger taps will 
cause the iron and the wedge to loosen enough to be removed by 
hand. Similarly, once you have the wedge fairly securely in place 
(perhaps helping it in with a gentle mallet tap), you can further 
adjust it—causing the iron to protrude more from the sole—by 


Structural Fitness 

So far we’ve assumed that the tool is worth using—and, in fact, 
90% of all moulding planes as found will be—but there are a few 
things that can render a tool useless. The first is warpage. Sight 
along the bottom of the sole, not to establish flatness—this can be 
corrected—but to see if the plane is bent sideways. This some¬ 
times happens to thin-bodied tools and makes it next to impos¬ 
sible to form mouldings on straight stock. Next, check the tight¬ 
ness of any boxing. Boxwood slips are most common in beading 
planes; if they’re loose or missing the plane will still cut, but it’ll be 
harder to keep on track. 

Wormholes, soft rot, even chipped or missing sections are not 
necessarily grounds for rejection if they’re not too extensive, but 
pay attention to arrises and shoulders. If the plane has been badly 
abused, these may be so worn that the tool will have insufficient 
bearing surfaces to keep it aligned in use. This is especially true 
of any integral shoulder. You may expect some wear of a shoulder 
at the toe end of the plane—this is the part that receives the brunt 
of the wear—but if it’s worn into a series of step-like projections, 
you’ll have a hard time keeping the tool on track. 

Lastly, and possibly most important, is the mouth—the size of 
the opening immediately in front of the cutting edge. Together 
with the depth at which the iron projects, this determines the 
thickness and character of the shaving it takes, and how well the 
plane will work. The harder and knottier the wood, the slighter the 
projection you want. Similarly, the smallest mouth will work best 
on wavy or rowed grain. If the mouth is too large you can try 
reducing the projection, but it may be necessary to remouth the 
plane by gluing a small piece in the throat in front of the iron. Cut 
this to match the profile. Maintenance consists of little more than 
oiling the plane with linseed oil if it’s dry or gray, and occasionally 
waxing the sole. Do this and you should be able to produce 
moulding that needs no further work; the wooden sole will leave 
the surface of the moulding burnished and ready to finish.lWI 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Chippendale 


Mirror 


by John A. Nelson 

When my two oldest daughters, Julie and Joy, each wanted a 
hanging wall mirror, I went shopping and found that full-size 
wood-framed mirrors sell for between $225 and $350 at furniture 
stores. So after a little research I came up with this copy of an early 
Chippendale mirror. The Cutting List gives dimensions for both a 
small version, requiring a 9%" X ^4Vs mirror, and a larger one 
fitting a 14%” X 21 mirror. I suggest you make the frame from 
a quality hardwood—mahogany, cherry, walnut or curly maple. 

The moulding profile (see the Figure) on the sides (A), top and 
bottom (B) can be cut using a combination of router or shaper bits, 
or you can design your own moulding profile using bits at hand. 

After milling the moulding stock, cut a X V 2 " rabbet for the 
glass as shown in the Section details. This rabbet is the same size 
whether you’re building the larger or smaller version. 

Before mitering the pieces to their finished lengths, cut out the 
scroll pieces. Transfer the the full-size scrollwork patterns from 
the PullOut™ Plans to the wood. Then cut out the top and bottom 
scrolls. Tape together the two pieces of wood for the top side 
scrolls (F) and the two for the bottom side scrolls (G). Transfer the 
pattern for each to the top pieces of the pairs and cut them out. 

Cut the moulding stock to length for the top and bottom frame 
members (B). Their finished length is crucial for the scroll pieces 

John A. Nelson is a woodworker and drafting instructor from 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and the author Colonial Classics 
You Can Build Today (Stackpole Books, Cameron and Keller Streets, 
P.O. Box 1831, Harrisburg, PA 17109). 


to fit properly, so miter them to fit between points X and Y 
indicated on the patterns in the PullOut™ Plans. 

For a simple mitering jig, see the laminated picture frame 
project on page 30. A more sophisticated mitering jig is discussed 
in “An Advanced Miter Jig” (page 32). 

Cut Vs" wide X V 4 " deep grooves in the mitered ends for the 
splines as shown in the Figure, and cut the splines (C). Be sure 
thegrain runsacrosstheirwidth. Glue the frametogether, making 
sure all corners are exactly 90°. 

When dry, use a V 4 " straight bit in a router table to cut the 
groove along the top and bottom edges to receive the scroll 
pieces. The grooves must run along the entire top and bottom 
edges, and extend 4%" ( 2 ^/ 4 " for the small mirror) down from the 
top piece and up 4%” (3") from the bottom piece part-way into the 
sides. 

Glue the scrolls (D, E, F and G) to the frame, and check for a 
good tight fit at the corners. When dry, glue in the center brace (H) 
and the four blocks (I). Re-sand all over with very fine grit paper. 
Check to see that the backboard (J) fits exactly. 

Finish the mirror frame before attaching the backboard and 
mirror. You can stain it, or, if you’ve used a quality wood like 
walnut, mahogany or cherry, apply four or five coats of tung oil or 
Watco®. Sand lightly between coats with #0000 steel wool. Add 
a coat of paste wax and it’s ready forthe mirror. Add picture frame 
eyehooks and wire, clean and polish the mirror, and your Chip¬ 
pendale mirror is ready to hang—perfect for any room. [Ml 
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Chippendale Mirror Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Small Mirror 

Large Mirror 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

3/4" 

IVa" 

151/2" 

%" ’ 

IV2" 

24 " 

sides 

2 

B 

3/4" 

IVs" 

11 " 

3/4" 

IV2" 

17 " 

top and bottom 

4 

C 

Vs" 

V2’' 

IV4" 

Vs" 

1/2" 

13/4" 

splines 

1 

D 

V4" 

5 " 

12 " 

V4" 

7 %'"' 

I8V2" 

top scroll 

1 

E 

V4" 

23/4" 

123 / 8 " 

' 4 " 

41/4" 

191/4" 

bottom scroll 

2 

I F 

Vi 

13/4" 

41/8" 

Vi ■ 

23/4" 

6 Vie" 

top side scrolls 

2 

G 

Vi 

23 / 16 " 

53/4" 

44 " 

31/4" 

9 " 

bottom side scrolls 

1 

H 

Vi 

V2" 

4V2'' 

V4" 

%" 

7 " 

center brace 

4 

I 

Vi 

V2'' 

IV2" 

V4" 

1/2" 

IV2" 

blocks 

1 

J I V4" 

9%" 

UVa" 


14 %" 

21 Vs" 

backboard 


Assembly 


Spline 


^ jgrain 


IV4"'-P/4' 


small mirror lar^e mirror 


Sup 

plies 

small mirror 3/32" X 9 %" X MVs" 

large mirror 3/32" X 1 4Vs" X 21 Vs" 

3/4" square cut finish nails 
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a bit on the rough side, and Charley said it 
depended on the lumber mill. “Consider¬ 
ing that they use the cheapest labor they 
can find to run material through their big 
planers, the condition isn’t really too bad. 
The 4/4 material is oversize, and there’s 
plenty of room forfinal dimensioning.” The 
surface of the boards I bought was pretty 
good and, with a bit of hand planing, I 
brought the material down to size. 

About 50% of Charley’s time is spent in 
milling for his customers. This is where 
Charley’s skill in material handling pays 
off. He runs boards through the jointer to 
straighten one edge, rips them to rough 
width on the table saw, and runs them 
through the planer for thickness and finish. 
Then it’s back to the jointer for final squaring. 
While most of us have gone through this 
sequence of events for our projects and 
thought nothing of it, here it’s on a much 
larger scale. Imagine handling 12’ long, 40- 
pound boards all day. The trick is lever¬ 
age—pivot the boards or pick them up at 
the center of balance. 

The only easy part of unloading over 
1,000 board feet from a truck is using a 
forklift. “Until I got that machine it was just 
plain hard work.” The boards are placed on 
a wheeled cart and pushed to the racks. 
They’re sorted by thickness and width and 
stacked. To get an idea of the amount of 
labor involved, imagine 1,000 board feet of 


by Jacob Schulzinger 

A recent trip to the local lumber store 
really opened my eyes. Usually I know 
exactly what I want, dash in, select the 
material and leave. This trip, however, 
turned out different. They were out of cherry 
and I’d have to substitute if I expected to 
start my latest project on schedule. Charles 
Burford, owner of Fine Woods of Houston, 
steered metoacoupleof stacks bethought 
I might like. 

“The red oak is worth considering, and 
the Honduras mahogany is some of the 
best I’ve seen for awhile,” he said. I duti¬ 
fully started my search, thinking this was 
just another sales pitch. But Charley was 
right. The red oak was beautiful and the 
mahogany was exactly what I should have 
been looking for. While I was looking, a few 
other customers came in for cherry, too. 
They got the same answer; recent tropical 
storms had delayed shipments of cabinet- 
grade lumber. He explained that oak and 
mahogany are normally top sellers, and 
that the demand for cherry had been un- 

Jacob Schulzinger is an industrial engineer 
in the aerospace industry. Woodworking is 
his part-time business and hobby. 


usually high. This got me to 
thinking. Here I am, a 
woodworker expecting 
everything I want to be 
on hand whenever I 
walk in, but know¬ 
ing nothing at all 
about how a hard¬ 
wood lumber company operates. 

One Man’s Business 

Charley Burford bought Fine Woods of 
Houston in 1980 after having been a cabi¬ 
netmaker. “The company has been in 
business since 1974. I guess I was in the 
right place at the right time when it was put 
up for sale,” said Charley. He has a new 
5,000 square foot shop that is well lit, well 
insulated, and can handle anything that 
comes his way. 

Burford generally stocks about 25 spe¬ 
cies of domestic and imported woods. 
While some hardwood and all sheet goods 
come from Texas or Louisiana, his best 
domestic lumber is trucked in from the 
Northeast. The hardwood comes surfaced 
on two sides (S2S) with the exception of 3" 
and thicker stock, which is delivered in the 
rough. Charley makes good use of his 12" 
SCMI jointer and 18" Rockwell planer. He 
also has a 12" radial arm saw for cross 
cutting and a 14" table saw for ripping. 

I found some of the “surfaced” material 
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oak, weighing about IV 2 tons, every piece 
being handled at least twice. 

More Than Cutting Boards 

Who are Charley’s customers? “I cater 
to amateur woodworkers, small cabinet 
shops, flooring companies and local art¬ 
ists—I regularly make bases for sculp¬ 
tures.” This changed my concept of what a 
furniture-grade lumber supplier does, and 
it’s this portion of the business that Charley 
finds most interesting. 

“Flooring companies generally ask me 
to make up landings and special trim pieces 
for staircases, while the small cabinet shops 
will give me some of the smaller jobs that 
would be too expensive for their custom¬ 
ers if they were to handle it themselves. I 
also have lots of customers who aren’t 
even woodworkers. They’re just folks who 
want to repair something or are looking for 
someone to do a small job. One fellow 
wanted to make a dining room trestle table. 
After I answered his questions on material, 
design and joinery he decided the job was 
more than he could handle. I ended up 
building it.” 

Charley builds about six major pieces a 
year as a result of customer inquiry. Other 
commissions include consoles and dash¬ 
boards for cars, and hatch covers, com¬ 
panionway boards, railings and rod hold¬ 
ers for boats. He’s even built teak bumpers 
for deep sea robots. 

Amateur woodworkers represent a sig¬ 
nificant part of his business, and Charley 
has developed a good rapport with his 
customers. Their skill level ranges from 
beginner to advanced, and his experience 



as a cabinetmaker comes in handy. He 
helps select material, and sometimes 
checks their designs, and advises them on 
sharpening and tool use. He’s undoubt¬ 
edly the only woodworking instructor many 
of his customers have had. 

When I asked where the average cus¬ 
tomer needed the most education, his 
answer was “buying the right amount of 
lumber. It’s not the number of board feet or 
the number of 8' 1 X 6 planks that should 
be on the shopping list—it goes deeper 
than that. Bring in a complete cutting list, 
including quantities and finished sizes of 
each piece along with any requirements 
on figure or grain direction—especially for 
plywood.” When selecting, measure each 
board and make allowance for material 
loss at the ends. Check off each piece as 
you identify its position on the raw stock. 
Even with this careful process, you should 
expect to lose 3” or 4" from each end 
because of defects, 

“If you don’t want to make an extra trip 
to your supplier later, I recommend buying 
some insurance.” This is nothing more 
than extra stock, enough to re-make the 
largest single piece on the cutting list. 
“Each species will respond differently to 
machining and you may need some safety 
stock—extra material to allow for damage 
from machining.” Forexample, expect more 
chipping when you rout oak than when you 
rout mahogany. 

Advice From A Lumberman 


“Don't come in with a closed mind; you 
may not find exactly what you want. Look 
around—you may discover that a different 



species has more character to it.” 

One common mistake is believing that 
everything must be built from solid wood. 
Some jobs are better suited to plywood. 
“It’s not an inferior material. The notion that 
it’s not suitable for furniture is the result of 
products improperly designed orfinished.” 
Charley feels the biggest problem in ply¬ 
wood furniture is edge finishing. “I 
recommend that edges be capped or face¬ 
framed with solid wood. The veneered 
edges that you sometimes find are the 
parts that usually fail first. The capping 
acts like armor to protect the more delicate 
veneers from damage." When should you 
use plywood? “It’s ideally suited for deep 
shelves and large areas where you want 
flat, straight surfaces.” 

Lumber and custom milling is a com¬ 
petitive business, and you succeed by 
filling as many of your customers’ needs 
as possible. Burford sells a variety of items 
to round out his stock—dowels, plugs, 
finishing materials, and hand and small 
power tools. 

He also carries Baltic birch plywood. "I 
try to handle only material produced in 
Finland, but it’s tough to get sometimes." 
Scroll saw enthusiasts love it because the 
edges finish so nicely. It's a favorite with 
cabinetmakers who use the V 2 " thick stock 
for drawer slides. 

What’s the best part of the job? “i work 
to my own schedule. I determine the quality 
of what I produce so it’s always the finest. 
I’m extra critical about work I do for others.” 

Does he miss cabinetmaking? “I work 
with more wood now than I ever thought 
was possible. I guess you might say that 
I’m more a connoisseur of wood than ever 
before. When I get a shipment of lumber, 
I can almost tell by looking at it just how it 
will finish out. Cutting the lumber gives me 
the full impact of the aroma and the feel of 
just how it will respond when it’s on 
someone’s bench. I really get to know 
each board I process and I’ve learned to 
appreciate a really fine shipment." 

Charley runs a “service-oriented busi¬ 
ness,” and service is the one commodity 
that big companies really can’t provide. He 
provides the best material and does the 
best work he can because that’s what 
makes customers return. And it’s this at¬ 
titude that has made him many friends in 
town. 

Charley Burford is a prime example of 
what woodworking is all about. It's easy to 
see why he’s still in business.[PW] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Building a Simple 
Biscuit-Joined Table 


by Hugh Foster 

Though it’s as good-looking as anything on the market, this 
graceful kitchen table will go together nicely—perhaps including 
finishing—in a single weekend. This is the sort of project that 
makes it very easy to justify owning a biscuit joiner because it’s 
the tool that makes the work go fast. 

Since the project can be built from about 17 board feet of 
primary material, the cost difference between luxury-grade mate¬ 
rials and inexpensive stock is not terribly great. My total cost for 


2" stock if you cut it slightly oversize while the lumber is still rough; 
then plane minimally on the individual pieces. This is far more 
attractive than glued-up legs from two or more pieces of 1" stock. 

Sort the pieces for the top (B), then joint the edges until they 
are flat and square enough to be glued. Next make a light pass 
with a block plane removing a little material from the center of the 
edges but not at the ends. I do this to “spring” the joints so they’ll 
be less likely to break as the wood dries with the passage of time. 
Arrange them for the most attractive panel, and mark the arrange- 
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ends, and at 6" to 8" intervals. Glue up the panel and set it aside 
to dry. 

There are several ways to fasten the top of a table to the 
aprons (C and D)—all of them require that a groove be milled on 
the apron before assembly. You might opt to cut a Vs" groove. V 4 " 
from the top edge to accept table irons, or you could cut a W 
groove W from the top edge to accept rabbeted braces (E and F), 
as I’ve chosen to do (see Figure 1). Still another option would be 
to cut biscuit slots, and join the braces to the apron that way. 

The next step is to cut biscuit slots for joining the aprons to the 
legs. I like to have the aprons set back from the legs, and I use V2" 
and V 4 " spacer blocks to locate the slots to accomplish this. Set 
the fence on the joiner so that it’s away from the bottom of 
the blade as shown in Figure 2. Arrange the legs the way they’ll 
be when assembled, and mark the faces that will get biscuit slots. 
Make the reference mark that lines up the center of the biscuit 
joiner 1 V2" from the tops of the legs. With the stock clamped to the 
workbench, cut the first slots on the eight surfaces of the legs. 
Repeat the operation on the same surfaces with a V4" spacer 
block set under the joiner fence (see Figure 2b). Now mark the 
aprons with the reference mark 1 V2" from their top edges. Without 
changing the biscuit joiner setting, mil! the first slot in the aprons 
with the V 4 " spacer block in place (Figure 2c); then mill the second 
slot with the V2" spacer block (Figure 2d). Be sure the material is 
clamped securely before making each cut. 

Final shaping of the top, legs, and aprons should precede final 
assembly. I went around the top with a Va" round-over bit on both 
the upper and lower surfaces. You may have a different decora¬ 
tion in mind. I used the same bit on both the inside and outside 
surfaces of the apron bottoms and on all four corners of each leg. 
It was easier, quicker and safer to push the wood through a setup 
on my router table than it would have been to bring the router to 
the wood. 

Begin assembly by gluing two legs to one of the short aprons. 
Then make a second subassembly with the remaining legs and 
short apron. When these are dry, clamp the two long aprons 
between the assemblies and check for square. 



Set the top upside-down on some padded sawhorses and 
position the leg assembly. Measure all around until it’s centered; 
then fasten the top with your table irons or with screws driven 
through slotted holes in the brace pieces. 

Flip the assembly over, fine sand the unit, wipe off all the fine 
dust, and apply your choice of finish. Lately I’ve been taken with 
Hydrocote® satin polyurethane, which provides an excellent 
finish in about three or four coats—all of which can be applied in 
the same afternoon. Indeed this finish, which Is best applied with 
a rag (and rubber gloves) or an inexpensive foam brush, is part 
of the secret of making this table a one-weekend project. After the 
fourth coat of polyurethane has dried, apply a coat of wax with a 
piece of synthetic steel wool, and buff the wax to a fine sheen. 

This project uses enough biscuit joinery to serve as a worthy 
introduction to most aspects of the technique, while providing you 
with a handsome project for your efforts and a design good 
enough to modify for other uses. |Pl 


Shape the ends of 
the long braces as 
shown here to fit 
around the legs. 
Use pan head 
screws and 
washers to attach 
the top through 
slotted holes in 
the braces. 



Figure 2. Joining the Aprons to the Legs 




2b. Slotting 


'spacer 
block 



2c. Slotting the Apron 
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>1 Popular Woodworking Project 



by Dana Martin Batory 

Given the price of lumber nowadays, it 
breaks my heart to throw away any piece 
of wood—no matter how small. Therefore, 
when I finished building a 26' X 6’ deck at 
a lakeside cottage, I wanted to make good 
use of the wide selection of scrap 54 
radius-edge pressurized deck boards slid¬ 
ing around in the back of the pickup. 

How to make use of them was no prob¬ 
lem. My mother had been pleading for a 
stool she could sit on while weeding her 
wildf lower garden—one which would stand 
up to all kinds of weather and damp soil. 
This was a perfect use for pressurized 
lumber, since it’s guaranteed to withstand 
decay, insects, and fungus attack “for¬ 
ever.” 

For my plans I referred to a pine stool 
made by my grandfather way back before 
the First World War. 1 figured if It could last 
through some 80 years of use and abuse, 
it had to be a well designed piece. 

To make up the stool top and ends, my 
6" wide deck boards had to be edge- 
glued. Though ordinary wood glue is not 
totally weather proof, it will hold the treated 
boards together long enough to machine 
them. Given the conditions, I prefer to use 
such glues as Contech’s PL 500 deck and 
treated lumber adhesive. Establish one 
straight, working edge on each deck board 
with a table saw and/or jointer ripping each 
down to a 3V2" width. The idea is to pre¬ 
serve the rounded edges for the outside 
surfaces. Glue and clamp. (In case you’re 
not using 54 deck boards, adjust the di¬ 
mensions to the material you have, and 
round the edges yourself with a router.) 

Saw the other parts to size according to 
the Cutting List, Lay out the slot in the top 
(A), drill 1" holes at each end of the slot and 
cut out the center with a sabre saw. Lay out 
and cut the notches and curves in the end 
pieces (B) as shown on the full-size pat¬ 
tern in the PullOut™ Plans section in the 
center of the magazine. I’ve found a band 
saw is best for making these cuts. Lightly 

Dana Martin Batory is a woodworker in 
Crestline, Ohio. 



sand all pieces and check for fit. 

The original stool was nailed together, 
but I decided to assemble the stool using 
Va" pegs also made from the pressurized 
lumber. The 2" long pegs are made by 
simply driving small, hand-split billets 
through a V 4 '' hole in a V 2 " thick steel plate. 
They could also be turned on a lathe, 
whittled out or made with a plug^utter on 
the drill press. If you decide to use nails, 
make sure they are galvanized and pre- 
drill the holes. 

For accuracy I drilled all the holes on my 
drill press after clamping a W piece of 
plywood onto its table to expand the 
working surface. Join the side braces 
(C) to the ends as shown in the 
figure (position the hole so that 
it won’t interfere with the peg driven 
from above). Join the bottom braces to 
the ends as well (one peg at each end). 
Fasten the top to the frame (three pegs 
along ends and three pegs along each 
side). Sand the pegs flush to the surface. 

For added beauty or protection, the 
stool can be stained with Olympic deck 
stain or treated with a preservative such as 
Thompson’s wood protector after it has 
aged 6 to 12 months. IMI 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


_ Laminated 
Roture Frames 



by Jacob Schulzinger 

Here’s an interesting way to create 
unique picture frames that brighten up any 
wall. Using laminated stock you make 
yourself, a few standard router bits and 
some imagination, you can display your 
favorite photos and artwork to their best 
advantage. 

The frame stock numbered one in the 
photo and the Figure is the most complex, 
consisting of four woods—walnut, ma¬ 
hogany, cherry and maple—arranged so 
that the colors in the frame advance from 
light to dark in regular stages. Using the 
same classical router bit on both the inner 
and outer edges, and with the lightest 
wood towards the inside of the frame, the 
progress of shades and colors nicely draws 
the eye towards the picture within. 

Because the finished stock size for this 
and most of the frames is fairly small, I 
suggest that you play it safe by making the 
laminated stock wide enough to split into 
two pieces of the same frame shape. This 
procedure gives you enough material to 
clamp securely in a bench vise for routing 

Jacob Schulzinger is an industrial engineer 
in the aerospace industry. Woodworking is his 
part-time business and hobby. 


and to hold when running through a table 
saw. 

Preparing the stock for the frame is 
easy to do. Rip three-foot pieces of different 
thicknesses about 3" wide and glue them 
together face to face. Make sure you clamp 
securely and spread the clamping pressure 
over as large an area as possible to pre¬ 
vent gaps in the glue joints. 

The easiest way to handle these lami¬ 
nated pieces is to stack them on the bench 
top and clamp them directly to it with some 
scrap under the clamps to even out the 
pressure and protect the stock. Because 
the stock will slide while you’re clamping, 
you’ll need to trim the edges after the glue 
has dried. Slice the laminated block into 
pieces that are the thickness you want for 
the frames. 

Shaping the material comes next, and 
while there are plenty of fancy router bits 
on the market, even the most ordinary can 
produce fine results. The laminated frame 
creates a new dimension of contrasting 
colors, and routing its surfaces merely 
enhances the effect. 

Shapes that run across the face of the 
material are more safely done on a router 
table. Once you’ve formed the profile, cut 



This jig will make cutting miters quicker and 
more accurate. A more sophisticated and 
versatile mitering jig is described in “Project 
for the Shop’" on page 32. 

a V 4 " deep rabbet to receive the object to 
be framed. After that, it’s a simple matter to 
rip the stock into two separate but identical 
sections on the table saw. 

Cutting the 45° angles is easy if you 
build a simple miter jig like the one shown 
above. This one took about 30 minutes to 
build from scrap. The base is a piece of Vi' 
thick plywood with a strip of 3 / 4 " wide ma¬ 
terial glued and tacked to its bottom and 
positioned to slide in the saw table slot. 

The workpiece support is made from a 
section of 3 / 4 " thick pine with one end cut to 
a perfect 90° angle. Cut this 90° corner 
from the end of a board so as to form a 
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triangle. Position this block so that the 
square corner is about in line with the 
center of the saw blade. Use a single wood 
screw to hold one of the base corners in 
place so the support can be rotated to form 
the perfect angle for cutting. 

With the unit in position, advance the 
plywood base and make a saw cut into it; 
then use that saw cut to align the material 
support. Asecond screwtemporarily holds 
the two pieces together for a test cut. If the 
angle isn’t quite right, remove the tempo¬ 
rary screw, adjust the position of the sup¬ 
port, and place a new temporary screw in 
position for the next cut. 

Repeat this process until the cuts made 
on scrap stock on both sides of the tool are 
exactly the 45° needed. Now add a few 
permanent screws to insure that the unit 
won’t move. I glued and nailed a simple 
hand grip to the back of mine to make it 
easier to use, and then splashed some 
bright red paint where the blade enters the 
support to remind me to take extra care 
when using it. For a more sophisticated 
miter jig, see the article that follows this 
one. 

After experimenting with stock glued up 
from numerousspecies, Ifound that simple 


frames laminated from only two. different 
woods offered plenty of possibilities. I use 
pine, maple, walnut, cherry and mahogany 
in thicknesses from V 4 " to 

Frame number two is made from a 
piece of square walnut stock with ^/le" 
diameter maple dowel pins inlaid at 1 " 
intervals. 

Setting the pins is easy if you make a 
drill spacing guide. Drill two holes 1" apart 
on the centerline of a piece of scrap. Nail 
or screw two more pieces to it, one along 
each edge so the resulting cross-section 
is an upside-down U. The pieces should 
be dimensioned so the jig sits snugly over 
the frame stock. Clamp the jig to the drill 
press table so the bit enters one of the 
holes precisely, and the frame stock slides 
through. Make an indexing pin from a 
dowel the same diameter as the drill holes, 
and use it to pin the guide to the frame 
stock by inserting it in the previously drilled 
hole. As you drill and slide the stock through, 
each hole will be the same distance from 
the previous hole. 

With holes in the walnut drilled to about 
5 / 16 " deep, I inserted the maple dowels in 
each hole with just a dab of glue. After the 
glue has dried, pass the stock through the 


table saw to trim off the rough pin ends. 
Make sure you balance the miter cuts 
around the pin positions for the best ap¬ 
pearance. 

The third frame is made from a piece of 
%" thick cherry sandwiched between a 
pair of Vie" thick walnut boards. Round the 
end with a full radius cutter. 

Frame number four is made from pine 
and mahogany. Cut a 10° bevel on the 
face of the frame and round the edges with 
a 3/1 e" bit. 

The last frame, shown completed, was 
the most intriguing to make. It has a pair of 
short bevels on the inside edge and a 
series of 90° grooves routed into the face. 
No rounded edges were used and the play 
of light across the sharp points of the 
grooves creates an interesting pattern of 
shadows. 

Finishing the frames is a matter of per¬ 
sonal preference. While some frames beg 
for a soft matte finish, others just won’t look 
quite right unless they have a glossy glow. 
As easy as these are to build, you’ll find 
yourself swamped with work as soon as 
you seejust how nicely they show off those 
photos and prints packed away in the 
closet. [PW| 
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An Advanced Miter Jig 


by R. J. DeCristoforo 

Cuts for miter joints must be made with precision or the angle 
between components wili not be 90°—even though the sawed 
edges may come together niceiy. A simpie square or rectangular 
frame requires eight cuts, if they are off just a fraction of a degree, 
the error is multiplied by eight, as you’ll discover during assembly. 
That’s why a miter jig is an essential project for anyone owning a 
table saw. The special value of this jig is in its sliding table and 
fixed fences. Workpieces are positioned accurately and move 
together with the jig, so that most of the errors that can occur when 
using a miter gauge—especially those caused by "creep”—are 
eliminated. Furthermore, dual fences allow you to miter molded 
pieces without the fuss of having to reset a miter gauge or move 
it from table slot to slot. 

This jig follows the basic miter gauge concept but has addi¬ 
tional features including a seeHhrough guard for safety, adjust¬ 
able hold-downs for extra work security, and stop rods you can 

R. J. DeCristoforo is the author of many woodworking books, 
including Housebuilding and Build Your Own Wood Toys (Sterling 
Publishing Co., 387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016). 


attach to either fence to gauge lengths when cutting many 
identical pieces. Careful layout, sawing and assembly are re¬ 
quired: make it right and you’ll have a valuable lifetime accessory. 
Start by cutting two hardwood strips (A) that will fit nicely in 
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See the PullOut’^^ Plane for 
a full-eize pattern of the 
clear plaetic ^uard. 


Figure 1. Assembly 



Supplies 

1 

'/ 4 " X 6" X1 2" Lexan™ (clear plastic) 

2 

threaded inserts 

? 

Vie" X 4'" eye bolts and washers 

i 2' 

%■' X 2" bolts and washers 

! 2 

Vte’ teemtits 

i ^ 

#6X1" round head screws and washers 

s 

^ie" X V 2 Allen head screws 

2 

1 " sheet metal screws 


The hold-downs s wivel and ha ve extra holes 
for different size workpieces. Their pads can 
be readymade toy wheeis. The stop rods 
clamp to either of the jig’s fences. 


Advanced Miter Jig Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

*%■ 

*V4" 

*21" 

guides 

1 

B 

V 2 

16" 

18" 

platform 

1 

c 

V/2 ; 

3 V 2 " 

5" 

guard support 

2 

D 

IV 2 " 

2 V2^ 

16" 

fences 

1 

E 

1 ^ 4 ” 

4" 

9" 

pusher ^ 

2 

F 

r 


4^ 

brackets 

2 

G 

%'■ 

V/ 2 '' dia- 

hofcWown pads 

1 

H 

r 

1'^ 

4y2" 

stop rod holder 

ft# j 

1 

r 


2" 

stop rod clamp 

I 2 

i.„ 

J 

%" diameter 

13" 

stop rods 


‘size to fit your table saw slots “makes two parts 
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capacity you can increase the length of the platform by several 
inches. If you do, be sure to increase the length of the plastic 
guard. 

Place the guides in the table slots and then position the rip 
fence 8" from the center of the blade. You want to position the 
platform against the fence so the kerf of the miter cut will be on the 
platform’s centerline. Drive a few brads through the platform 
into the guides, invert the assembly, and attach the guides 
permanently with three #4 X FH screws. Use smaller screws 
if you need to drive them deeper than the surface of the guides. 

Cut and shape the fences (D) and the pusher (E), and position 
the platform in place on the table. Draw a line parallel to and 7" 
away (more if you have made a longer platform) from the front 
edge of the platform. Saw a kerf to that line. Use an accurate 45° 
triangle to mark the fence positions. Drill for and install the %" 



Hold-downs secure the workpieces against the fence. Thin pieces 
may need a spacer between the pad and the work—or use a longer 
eye bolt. 



The fences 
must form a 9(T 
angle split by the 
kerf in the 
platform. 


threaded inserts before attaching the fences with #7 X 1V 2 " FH 
screws driven up through the bottom of the platform. Be sure the 
fences form a 90° angle that is split by the kerf in the platform. Add 
the pusher with similar size screws, but be sure to use them well 
away from the front edge of the part so they can’t be hit by the saw 
blade. Make and add the guard support (C) and then, with the saw 
running, move the jig to form the kerf that is needed. Lexan© is 
a good material for the guard, but any type of rigid plastic will do. 
Remember that if you’ve made a longer platform, the guard length 
should be altered to suit. 

Construction facts for the holddowns (F and G) and the stop 
rods (H, I and J) are supplied in the detail drawings. The set 
screws for the stop rods will hold sufficiently if you place a drop 
of oil on them and drive them into slightly undersize holes. 

All components should be carefully sanded before and after 
assembly. Finish with several coats of clear sealer, sanding 
lightly between applications and after the final one. It’s a good 
idea occasionally to polish the bottom of the platform and the 
guides—and the surface of your saw table—with paste wax. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 
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Chip Cciruing 




by George Weber 

Chip carving is one of the oldest and most widely practised 
forms of wood carving. Examples of it can be found on South 
Pacific canoe paddles, Egyptian mummy cases, and many deco¬ 
rative and useful objects throughout Europe. The Alpine Swiss in 
particular have brought chip carving to a high degree of precision 
and delicacy, raising it to the level of a fine art that might well be 
called “wood engraving.” It is not uncommon in Switzerland and 
upper Austria to find the interior of homes highly decorated— 
ceiling beams, door frames, cabinet doors, chairs, tables, even 
milking stools are often richly embellished with carvings that the 
Swiss call “Kerbschnitzen.” 

Swiss carvers use linden, a close relative of basswood, and 
ahorn, a clear white wood of the maple family. Although many 
woods can be chip carved successfully, chip carvers in this 
country prefer northern-grown basswood. It’s very straight¬ 
grained and holds detail nicely without 
splitting and it has no prominent grain 
pattern that might conflict with the carver’s 
design. Since the wood is very light in 
color, the contrasting play of light and 
shadow created by the carving is enhanced. 

Also, it’s not so hard that working it soon 
becomes overtiring—chip carving is done 
with only hand and arm power. 

Basswood grows across a large area of 
North America, from the southern Appala¬ 
chian states up into Canada. Northern 
basswood is best because the colder cli¬ 
mate means slower growth, resulting in 
wood which will take and hold fine detail. 

Thus areas like Wisconsin and Minnesota 
produce basswood with a dense, clear 
grain, ideal for chip carving. 

The tools and equipment required are 
simple—two knives, sharpening stones, a 
good compass, a ruler and a small T- 

George Weber is a professional woodcarver 
in Magafia, CA 


square, and a soft lead pencil and eraser. The two knives used in 
chip carving are unique, and are the only ones you’ll need. You 
may have seen sets of ten or more “Chip Carving Knives” in 
catalogs, but in my opinion they are entirely unnecessary. All you 
need are the two Kerbschnitzern knives made by KIbtzli in 
Burgdorf, Switzerland, and they are not found in these sets. They 
were designed by Christian Rubi, the former director of the 
Woodcarving School in Brienz, Switzerland, and are made only 
at the KIbtzli Messerschmiede in Burgdorf. They are imported into 
this country by Wayne Barton, generally acknowledged to be the 
foremost chip carver, lecturer and teacher in this country, and 
sold through his Alpine School of Woodcarving (225 Vine Ave., 
Parkridge, IL 60068, tel. 708-692-2822) and in various catalogs, 
Including Garrett Wade, Woodcraft and Trend-Lines. You can 
also obtain the basswood plate blank shown in the photo above 
from Barton. 


Chip Coruin9 fi Gothic D$$i 9 ri 


by George Weber 

In Switzerland and Germany, chip 
carvers have tradition ally plied their craft 
on just about anything and everything 



made of wood. Household objects, es¬ 
pecially chests and boxes, are favor¬ 
ites, and a small box project is a good 
way to get started once youVe prac¬ 
tised the basic cuts on scrap wood. You 
can purchase basswood boxes ready 
to carve, or make your own. I mail- 
ordered the box pictured on page 37 
from Gottlieb Brandll, Swiss Cabinetry, 
N. 2571 Coplien Road, Monroe, Wl 
53566, tel. 608-325-6681 (#6 basswood 
box, 5" X 6" X $17.25}. A carved 
box like this makes a great gift or addi¬ 
tion to your desk or dresser top. 

continued on the next page 
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The two knives—the cutting knife and the stab knife—are quite 
different. Ninety five percent of your work will require the cutting 
knife. Shallow cuts, deep cuts, straight cuts, curved cuts—it does 
them ail. The stab knife is unique in that it has three bevels. It’s 
simply stabbed vertically into the surface, leaving a triangular 
impressfon and separating the fibers without removing any wood. 
As with any knives, proper sharpening is essential. The cutting 
knife is sharpened to about a 7° or 8 ° bevel on both sides. Take 
care to keep the cutting edge absolutely straight, and never round 
off the point. Any stone you use must be perfectly flat—a stone 
that has a belly in it will ruin the shape of the knife. The stab knife 
should be sharpened at about a 40° angle. 

No workbench or clamping devices are needed. You hold the 
work on your knee with one hand and carve with the other. Sitting 
in a straight chair will give your arm full movement for smooth cuts. 

To get uniform cuts, grip the cutting knife so the blade is at a 
60° angle to the wood. This is best achieved by wrapping your 
fingers around the handle and resting the first knuckle of your 
forefinger on the wood. The first knuckle of your thumb should rest 
at the front end of the handle while the end of the thumb rests on 
the wood. 

Perhaps the simplest and most basic pattern commonly used 
in chip carving is the "Dreischnitt” or three-cut. This simple series 
of cuts removes a triangular chip, and by varying the direction and 
spacing of these cuts, you can make different border designs 
such as the positive diamond, the negative diamond, the zig-zag 
and many others. Single, double and triple lace border patterns 
require both curved cuts and diamond and half-diamond cuts. 
The rope design is another well known curved cut border. Once 
the chip carver has learned border design and execution, grid 
designs follow. They start with straight lines, usually about one to 
two millimeters wide, and are cut freehand. The secret of carving 


straight lines is to keep your eye ahead of the blade—which will 
automatically follow where you are looking (with a little practice). 
Wayne Barton’s two excellent books, Chip Carving: Techniques 
and Patterns and Chip Carving Patterns, (Sterling Publishing Co., 
2 Park Ave., New York, NY 10016) clearly illustrate these designs 
and techniques. Rosettes are a bit more difficult, but the possible 
patterns here are endless, and designing new ones is half the fun. 
Chip carvers also utilize free—form designs from nature—flowers, 
leaves and vines, animals and birds and the like. And chip carving 
is particularly effective for all kinds of incised lettering, whether 
Roman, Old English, or script styles. 

You draw the design directly on the wood surface with a soft 
pencil. Any marks remaining after carving are simply erased. All 
sanding must be done to the bare wood before carving, since 
sanding afterwards will flatten out the crisp ridges that character- 
ize good Kerbschnitzen. Complete your carvings with a durable, 
clear finish. Four or five 
light spray coats of satin or 
dull polyurethane is best. 

Like all woodworking 
techniques, chip carving 
takes desire, a little in¬ 
struction, and practice, 
practice, practice. It differs 
not only in the minimal 
number of tools required, 
but also in the speed with 
which practice pays off. 

Results come more quickly 
here than with perhaps any 
other method of wood¬ 
working. 



Chip Coruing fi Gothic Deoign. continued 


Build the Box 

To make yourself a box on which to 
Kerbschnitzen, you’ll need a couple of 
board feet of basswood. If you can’t find a 
local source, you can get V 2 basswood in 
4" to 9” widths from Constantine's (phone 
800-223-8087). 

Start by ripping material for the sides 
(A) to width. Next, set up to cut a V 4 wide 
X Va'+ deep groove. A table saw will work 
for this, but you'll use a router for later 
stages of the project, so you might as well 
set it up in your router table to do this. 

Position the fence ^ Vi e” from the bit and 
make test cuts in some scrap. Cut this 
groove on both surfaces of the side mate¬ 
rial, as shown in the Figure on the next 
page. After you’ve assembled the box, 
you’ll rip the sides down their center to 


separate the lid from the box, and these 
grooves that you’re routing now will turn 
into rabbets that allow the two pieces to 
nest together. You want just Vie” or so of 
materia! between the dadoes so you can 
rip through it in one pass. When this is 
done, shift the router table fence over so 
that just a little more than Va’' of the bit is 
exposed, and rout the rabbet for the bot¬ 
tom (B). 

Now cut the sides to theirfinished length 
with both ends mitered at 45°. Cut the top 
(C) from basswood to fit within these mi¬ 
tered pieces and the bottom (B) from tem¬ 
pered hardboard to fit in the rabbet. 

Spread glue on all four edges of the top. 
and lay it top down on a piece of wax paper 
on the workbench. Glue the mitered ends 
of the side pieces and position them around 


the upside-down top. Position a band clamp 
around this assembly, and gluethe bottom 
in place to square it ail up. 

When it's dry, scrape of any excess 
glue, sand everything, then rout the 
thumbnail profile around the top with a V 4 ” 
roundover bit set to cut a fillet. Now cut the 
lid from the box by setting the table saw 
fence 1 " from the center of the blade and 
cutting through all four sides. If you like, 
you can rout a shallow finger pull in the 
front of the box like the one in the photo, 
remember though that you’ve only got 14 " 
of material because of the rabbet on the 
inside of the lid. If you want to hinge the lid. 
you may need to round the edge of the lip 
inside the box to aWow it to pivot. 

Now you're ready for the design and 
carving steps described on page 38. 
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Lay Out the Pattern 

You can simply transfer the pattern pro¬ 
vided in the PullOuf^^ Plans to the top of the 
box if you like, but part of the fun of chip 
carving is laying out and drawing the design 
directly on the wood. 

Here’s how: start by drawing exact di¬ 
agonals lightly with a soft lead pencil on the 
box top. Then draw another pair of lines, 
here marked a, from the midpoints of the 
sides through the centerpoint. Now, using a 
good compass and starting from the center, 
draw a circle with a 2" radius, another with 
a 1 radius, and a third with a 1 radius. 

Along lines a, halfway between the box 
center and the circumference of the 
circle, draw four radius overlapping 
circles. Complete the pattern of circles by 
establishing centerpoints from which to draw 
arcs b. With the compass still set for a 
radius, locate its point at those circle inter¬ 
sections nearest the large outer circles and 
draw tiny arcs (c). The intersections of these 
tiny arcs mark where to locate the compass 
point to draw the remaining arcs in the 
pattern (b). 

Now draw vertical and horizontal lines 
through the midpoints of lines a. 

To inscribe the small squares in the 
"ovals" formed by the intersecting circles and arcs, first draw guidelines 
d. and e (large drawing above and to the right).Then draw the squares. 

Finally, lay out the corners by swinging a 2%" radius arc from the 
centerpoint so it intersects the diagonals. The points of the corners should 
be about 23 / 4 " from the centerpoint. 


Carve the Design 

Using the grip described in the accom¬ 
panying article, hold the cutting knife so it 
maintains a 65° angle 
to the surface of the 
wood. Always take 
largest chips 
in mis design, 
remove the triangular 
chips that define the 
four crosses by making cuts a, b and c. 

After youVe removed all 16 of these 
chips, carve out the 
pieces from each end 
of the “ovals," leaving 
a square in the center 
of each. These cuts 
are here marked d, e, 
f and g. 

Turn the squares into a geometric floral 
design by making a simple two-stroke cut 
to remove a triangle 
from each side of the 
squares. 

Remove the trian¬ 
gular chips with three 
" emaining 
jutsi mside the 
perimeter of the circle to complete the 
Gothic design. Cut a V-shaped groove 
between the 4" and 3^4" circles all the way 
around. Carve out the pair of triangular 
chips near each corner and you're finished. 

Erase any pencil marks that may still 
show, being careful to not break off any of 
the crisp rfdges. Four or five spray coats of 
a dull or satin polyurethane completes the 
project. 
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*Wa£i ^ec«% 


by Howard French 

This unique and easy-to-make wall 
decoration will add a musical note to any 
room. First decide how long you want the 
staff to be. If you want it fairly short, make 
it 18", which is half the length of the 36" 
dowels needed for the five staff lines. If 
you’d like to include more notes and per¬ 
haps a time signature, try the full 36". 

Cut the staff bar from 3 / 4 " X^/T'scrap. Drill 
the five Vie" diameter holes as shown in 
the Figure and sand the piece smooth. 
You’ll find it helpful to make an extra piece 
to help align the staff later. If you’re plan¬ 
ning to make a staff longer than 18" or 20", 
make a third piece and turn it into a jig by 
drilling the holes all the way through, then 
sawing the piece exactly down the middle, 
through the holes. Cut the five lines from 
Vie" diameter dowel rod stock, and sand a 
light 45° chamfer on one end of each. 

If you make a pair of decorations (two 
separate staves), you might begin the top 
one with a treble clef and the one beneath 
with a bass clef. Or you might arrange 
extra clefs and notes on the wall nearby as 
well. Full-size patterns for clefs and notes 
are in the PuIlOut™ Plans. Cut templates 
from Ve" hardboard (Masonite) or card¬ 
board if you plan to make multiple pieces. 

Cut the notes and clefs from V4" hard¬ 
board. The PullOut™ Plans include a whole 
note, quarter note, eighth note, doubled 
notes, rests and a time signature. Since 
grain is not a factor here, you can cut quite 

Howard V. French lives in Abilene, Texas, 
where he spends his time dreaming up 
woodworking project ideas. 


a few from little material. Sand all edges 
smooth. 

The tail of the treble clef will need 
reinforcing. Use a 5" length of coathanger 
wire bent to the shape and attached to the 
back surface of the clef with hot glue. 

When all the parts are ready, put a drop 
of glue into each of the five holes in the bar 
and insert the chamfered ends of the five 
dowels. Here’s where the extra bar, drilled 
identically, comes in handy to temporarily 
hold the free ends of the dowels parallel. 

Locate the treble clef on the lines as 
shown. Cut a small notch into the E (bot¬ 
tom) Iine to accommodate the wire stiffener 
on the back of the clef. Lightly clamp the 
clef and notes where you want them with 
clothespins. 

Now lay the assembly on its face and 
place a drop of hot glue at the intersection 
of each staff line and the symbols it sup¬ 
ports. Make sure you remove any stray hot 
glue “threads” which can be hard to see— 
until after you’ve painted the surface. Leave 
on the extra bar at the end of the staff for 
alignment until the glue has cooled. 

If you’re making a fairly long staff, you 
may find that your dowels are warped 
enough to spoil the appearance of the 
decoration. Avoid the problem by using 
the jig described earlier. As you work across 
the staff attaching the symbols, clamp the 
five lines temporarily with the two halves of 
the jig. Leave the extra bar on the right end 
during the procedure, and move the jig 
along as you glue on the notes. Be sure the 
glue is cool and dry on one piece before 
you slide the jig to the right and attach the 


next. Each added note will help to hold the 
staff lines parallel. 

Determine the center of gravity of the 
assembly and install a small screw eye 
into the back of the F (top) line to hang it. 
Hang individual notes and clefs by bend¬ 
ing a “joggle” or hook in a small paper clip 
and hot gluing it to the back of the piece. 
Paint everything flat black.® 
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4 Popular Woodworking Project 


Trastero Construe 



by Hugh Williamson 

The word trasto is Spanish for utensil 
or implement; in the kitchen a trastero is a 
freestanding cupboard. The kitchen and 
dining rooms of a Spanish colonial house 
were not complete without a trastero, but 
now this type of piece is also found in 
other rooms—as a wardrobe in a bedroom 
or an entertainment center in the family 


room. 


The nature of its construction—with 
many small panels contained in an elabo¬ 
rate frame structure—as well as the choice 
of materials (usually pine) reflect the diffi¬ 
culty Mexican craftsmen have in getting 
good wood. The frame and panel design 
allows them to use small pieces to form 
large attractive panels. Most of the early 
trasteros were built with mortise and tenon 
joints that were pegged for strength and 
decoration. The upper doors often had 
openings with square or turned spindles to 
allow ventilation. 

This project is a lot of fun to make, and 
on the following pages I’ll explain how you 
can make your own trastero and a Span¬ 
ish-flavored bookcase to go with it. If you 
want to try mortise and tenon joinery, refer 
to Pl/V#30 for several articles on the sub¬ 
ject. Here, I’ll discuss how to make these 
projects using a router table with a rail and 
stile router bit set like those available from 
the suppliers listed in the box on page 62. 


Making the Frame Members 

Let’s start with the trastero. There are a 
lot of repetitious cuts involved in making 
the panels and the frame members, so use 
a stop block to make certain they all come 
out the same size. The best approach is to 
cut wide material forthe rails (A and B) and 
mullions (C) to the finished lengths given in 
the Cutting List, but donYrip them to width 
just yet. It’s better to do the end-routing 
with the rail bit while the boards are wide; 
it’s faster than routing them individually. 
You have more control and you can elimi- 


Hugh Williamson is a retired Doctor who 
makes furniture for his family in Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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nate the splintered edge created when the 
bit exits the cut. Always cut a few extra 
parts so you can discard any with blem¬ 
ishes or bad cuts. Once the routing is 
done, you can rip the pieces to their fin¬ 
ished widths. 

While you’re set up to rip the 2" rails, rip 
all the stile material too. Cut the stiles (D) 
several inches longer than their finished 
length; you won’t trim these to size until 
after assembling the sides. Now chuck the § 
stile bit in the router, and make test cuts in e 


Trastero Cutting List 




Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

4 

A 

3/4™ 

4" 

123/4- 

top & bottom case rails 

12 

B 

3/4™ 

2" 

123/4- 

case rails 

8 

C 

3/4- 

2" 


case mullions 

4 

D 

3/4™ 

2" 

72" 

case stiles 

16 

E 

3/4" 

53/4- 

91 / 8 " 

small panels 

6 

F 

3/4“ 

63/4” 

125/8" 

large panels 

2 

G 

3/4" 

16" 

351^4" 

top & bottom 

1 

H 

3/8" 

35V4" 

70V3" 

back 

8 

1 

3/4” 

IV 2 " 

155 / 8 " 

shelf supports 

4 

J 

3/4" 

155 / 8 " 

34V2" 

shelves 

2 

K 

3/4" 

2" 

72" 

faceframe stiles 

1 

L 

3/4" 

33 / 4 " 

32" 

top frame rail 

1 

M 

3/4" 

2" 

32" 

center frame rail 

1 

N 

3/4- 

1 V 2 ’' 

1 

32" 

bottom frame rail 

16 

0 

3/4" 

2" 

12W 

door rails 

4 

P 

3/4" 

2" 

33" 

top door stiles 

4 

Q 

3/4" 

2" 

31V 2 " 

bottom door stiles 

4 

R 

3/4" 

2" 

10V4” 

top door mullions 

4 

S 

3/4" 

2" 

95 / 16 " 

bottom door mullions 

2 

T 

3/4" 

63/e"' 

12V4- 

top door panels 

8 

U 

3/4" 

51 / 4 " 

10 Vs" 

top door panels 

2 

V 

3/4" 1 

7" 

I 2 V 4 " 

bottom door panels 

8 

W 

3/4" 

5 ^/ 4 " 

9V8" 

bottom door panels 



^/4'’ X 

Figure 1, Trastero Assembly 


With the rail (or coping) bit chucked in nrty Shopsmith®, 
I rout the ends of the rail material before ripping it to width. 
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With the blade set at 45 ° and raised to I position the fence to cut the shoulders of the raised area. 

If your blade tilts toward the fence, you won’t have to move it to make this cut on the ends or on panels of a different size. 



some scrap to check the fit with the end 
cuts you just routed. Mill the grooves on 
one edge of each stile and the top and 
bottom rails (A) and on both edges of the 
remaining rails and mullions (see Figure 
1). Dry assemble the frame at this point to 
make sure it all goes together right. 


Making the Panels 

The raised panels can be cut on a 
shaper, or with a router and a panel¬ 
raising bit, or on a table saw—the way 
I do them. I tilt the saw blade to 45°, raise 



it to a height of ^/^6" and set the fence to 
define the shoulders of the raised area 
(see Figure 2). If the blade on your table 
saw tilts toward the fence, you can set 
it at IV 4 " from the outside of the blade 
and make all four cuts with this setting. 
My blade tilts away from the fence, so I 



The last step in making the panels is to 
rabbet all four edges of the back. 


have to set it at one position for the rip 
cuts, and a different position for the cross 
grain cuts. 

After you’ve made all the shoulder cuts, 
straighten the blade, and raise it to 1 V4". 
Attach a high auxiliary fence and set it 
at ^/i6" from the oufs/de of the blade; then 
make the cuts to remove the waste around 
the raised field. The last step in making the 
panels is to cut a ^/le" deep, V2" wide 
rabbet around the perimeter of the back¬ 
side. Sand the panels smooth, and apply 
your finish before assembly. 
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Tom Larson 



















































Assembling the Case 

The raised panels must be allowed to 
“floaf within the frames to accommodate 
wood movement. Glue only the frame mem¬ 
bers. I set up on a large sheet of plywood 
by tacking a strip of wood across one end 
and another long strip perpendicular to 
that to sort of cradle the assembly. Spread 
glue on the coped ends of one of the wide 
rails (A), position it between the two stiles 
and apply a clamp (insert the other wide 
rail at the other end without glue to set the 
proper spacing). Clean away any glue that 
may have seeped into the panel groove, 
and insert one of the small panels (F). 
Spread some glue on the coped ends of a 
mullion (C), fit it in place and insert another 
small panel. 

Glue the next rail (B) in place by tipping 
it into position: clean off any glue from the 
panel grooves, square the rail to the stile 
and apply another clamp. Now install a 
large panel (F) and another rail, and pro¬ 
ceed in this fashion until the whole side 
assembly is put together. 

When these assemblies are dry, trim 
the stiles to finished length, stain the inside 
surfaces and rout the dadoes and rabbets 
for the top and bottom (G) and back (FI) as 
shown in Figure 1. Cut those pieces to 
size, and rabbet the back edges of the top 
and bottom as well. 

The next step is to attach the shelf 
supports (I) to the sides. I lay the two 
assemblies side by side on the workbench 
and fit a block of wood into the bottom dado 
to keep them aligned. Then, with aframing 
square, I position the shelf supports and 
glue and screw them to just the stiles. One 
pair of shelf supports must be positioned at 
30^/a" from the bottom dado so the upper 
and lower case will be properly defined 



Dry-assemble the frame to make sure everything fits right. I leave the stiles long 
until after assembly. 



Check that the rails are square as you assemble the sides. 



After assembling the sides, rout the dadoes for the bottom 
and the rabbets for the top. 



Fit a block inthe bottom dado, 
and use a framing square to align the shelf supports. 
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Use clamps to apply pressure to the case as you glue and screw the top to the sides. 


(see Figure 1 ). The other shelf supports 
can be located wherever you like. 

Cut the shelves (J) to size according to 
the Cutting List; the dimensions given are 
for the finished size, including whatever 
edging you want to apply. Stain all the 
parts before assembly. Use glue and 
screws to assemble the case; they’ll be 
covered by the moulding at the top and 
bottom. Screw the shelves to their sup¬ 
ports as well. Install the back to keep the 
case square. You can also drive some 
screws through the back and into the 
shelves for more support. 

The Face Frame and the Feet 

Though the dimensions are given in the 
Cutting List, it’s better to cut the face frame 
members to fit the assembled case. Rip 
them to the indicated widths first; then cut 
the stiles (K) to length. Cut the rails (L, M 
and N) to the length that will fit between 
them. Use dowels to assemble the face 
frame, drilling the holes with a doweling jig 
and matching the holes with dowel cen¬ 
ters. Glue the frame together; then glue 
and nail it to the case. 

The feet on my trastero are four simple 
spheres that I turn on the lathe. I glue up 
blanks by stacking eighteen 4V2" X 4V2” 
blocks of 3/4" material and turn all four 
simultaneously. There’s a full-size tem¬ 
plate for this turning in the PullOut™ Plans 
section of this issue. When you cut the four 


pieces apart, make sure they’re all the 
same thickness; you may need to touch 
them up on a disk sander. You want a 2 " 
diameter flat surface on both ends. 

The feet are attached to the cabinet 
bottom with V4" X 3V2" carriage bolts. 
Counterbore the bottoms of the feet to 
accept the washer and the nut; then drill 
through with a V4" bit for the bolt. 

Buy some stock moulding from your 
lumberyard or make your own from 1 V2" X 
1 V2" stock. Miter the corners, and attach it 
at the top and bottom on three sides of the 
cabinet, covering the screws used during 
assembly. 

Making the Doors 

Before you start cutting the parts for the 
doors, check the sizes of the openings on 
your cabinet and make any necessary 
adjustments in the Cutting List. The doors 
should fit with at least a Vie" gap all around 
to allow them to open and close easily. 
Figure 3 shows the arrangement of the 
panels; the procedure is virtually the same 
as for constructing the cabinet sides. Hang 
the doors with IV2" X IV4" butt hinges 
mortised into the stiles. I used some hang¬ 
ing pulls that have a Spanish colonial look 
to them and magnetic catches to keep the 
doors closed. 

The trastero makes a great dry bar if 
you use Mexican clay tile on the middle 
shelf and modify the overhead shelves to 


I made a template from an old file folder to 
mark the blank for turning the feet. See the 
PullOuf^ Plans for a full-size pattern. 
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Counterbore the feet to accept the nut and Apply moulding to cover the screwheads 
washer of a 3^/2" carriage bolt at the top and bottom. 


Turn all four feet at once; then cut them 
apart leaving a 2 " flat on each end. 


®&(s 


©&(Q 




153/4'* 


Figure 3. The Doors 
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case mullions 


case stiles 


small panels 


large panels 


123/4" 


35V4'’ 


bottom 


115 / 8 " 


34 V 2 " 


shelf 


shelf supports 


face frame stiles 


33V8" 


top frame rail 


33 V8" 


bottom frame rail 


29V8" 


35V4" 


back 


give adequate counter and storage space. I 
You could also make cutouts for bar glasses i 
in the modified shelves. 

A Spanish-Flavored Bookcase 

Figure 4 shows the design of the book¬ 
case featured in the photo below. You 
might want to try this project first, as a way 
to get started with this type of construction 
without committing so much time and wood. 
The process is the same except for the 
way the top (GG) attaches to the sides. 
Since it’s so visible, instead of fitting down 
into a rabbet, the top has rabbeted ends 
that lap over the side assemblies. It’s also 
wider than the bottom (HH) so it covers the 
top edge of the face frame. [PW| 

Spanish Bookcase Cutting List 
Finished Size 


Figure 4. Bookcase Assembly 


Piece 


top & bottom case rails 


case rails 


Rail & Stile Router Bit Sources 

C & L Internationai 

The Fine Tool Shops 

1729 Analog, Dept. PW 

Box 7019, Dept. PW 

Richardson, TX 75081 

Portsmouth, NH 03801 

800-966-6543 


Cascade Tools, Inc. 

Tool City 

Box 3110, Dept. PW 

14136 East Firestone. Dept. PW 

Bellingham. WA 98227 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 

800-235-0272 

800-423-7899 

Constantine's 

Econ-Abrasives 

2050 Eastchester Rd., Dept. PW Box P865021 

Bronx, NY 10461 

Plano, TX 75086 

800-223-8087 

800-367-4101 

MLCS Ltd. 

Trend-lines 

Box 4053PA 

Box 6447, Dept. PW61 

Rydal, PA 19046 

Chelsea, MA 02150 

800-5-33 9298 

800-343-3248 

Woodworkers* Supply of New Mexico 

5604 Alameda Place NE, Dept. PW 

Albuquerque, NM 87113 

800-645-9292 
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Iworkin^ back issues ! 


Fun-to-bui!d projects and practical tech¬ 
niques from past issues! The following are 
still available—but supplies are limited! 

#60 □ May 1991 $3 95 

Chainsaw Carving, Shaker Wall Clock, Picnic 
Table, Ship’s Wheel Wall Ornament, Wooden 
Tulips, Rocking Footrest 

#59 0 March 1991 $3 95 

Occasional Table, Dinosaur Bank & Book- 
ends, Country Cupboard, Kitchen Storage 
Rack, Turned & Carved Bowl 

#58 □ January 1991 $3.95 

Petite Cedar Chest, Hanging Showcase, 

Spoon Rack, Coin Bank, Whatnot Shelf, 
Bookcase, Shop Cabinet, Chamfer Plane 

#57 □ November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse Chair, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered Bowl, Scroll- 
Sawn Animals 

#56 □ September 1990 $3.95 
Log Turning, Utility Serving Cart, Country 
Mailbox, Piano Music Box 

#55 □ July 1990 $3.95 

Plate Shelf, Bee Hive Jewelry Box, Sliding 
Miter Table 

#54 □ May 1990 $3 95 

Windsor Stools, Cutlery Box, Handy Step 
Ladder 

#52 □ January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Candelabra, 
Firewood Box 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3 75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall 
Cabinet 

#48 □ April/May 1989 $3.75 

Victorian Table, Decorative File Cabinet, 
Carving Carousel Animals 

#47 □ Feb/March 1989 $3.75 
Folk Art Cutouts, Duck Basket, Snowshoes, 
Tilting Mirror, Octagonal Frames 

#46 □ Dec/Jan 1989 $3.75 

Walnut Dining Table, Child’s Cupboard, 
Japanese Handsaws 

#45 □ Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Corner Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Baby Dresser, Peeled Branch Settee, 
Marionette 

#42 □ April/May 1988 $2.95 

Designing for Dimensional Change, Garden 
Cart, Diamond Hones Review 


#41 n Feb/March1988 $2.95 
Making a Jewelry Chest, Wooden Buckets, Dry 
Sink TV Cabinet 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Making Box Joints on the Table Saw, Biplane 
Walker 

#39 n Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Relief Carving, Make Handscrew Clamps, Tall 
Chest of Drawers 

#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

Interview with James Krenov, Plate Joiner Test 
Report, Koa Dinner Table 

#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

#35 □ Feb/March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center, Ladder- 
Back Rocker 

#34 0 Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical 
Tambours, Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon 
Board 

#33 n Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl, Home Entertain¬ 
ment Center, Art of Sandblasting Wooden 
Signs 

#32 0 Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, Power 
Carver’s Tool Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack 


#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a Watch 
Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#30 □ April/May 1986 $2.95 

Mortise and Tenon Joinery, Teak Serving Cart, 
Trestle Table and Stool 

#29 □ Feb/March 1986 $2.95 

Making a Piano Bench, Signaling Sailor 
Whirligig, Carving the Human Head 

#28 □ Dec/Jan 1986 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest, The Shamisen Process, 
Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

#10 □ Dec/Jan 1983 $1.50 

Selecting a Portable Sander, Sealacell Wood 
Finish Test Report, Box Design 

#9 0 Oct/Nov 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood, Quest for the Thinnest Blade, 
Marketing 

#8 n Aug/Sept 1982 $1.50 

Starting a Woodworking Business, Table Saw 
Maintenance, Rockwell Speed Block Sander 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make A Maloof 
Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof Finish 

#6 n April/May 1982 $1.50 

Making Wooden Boxes, Abrasive Belt Cleaner 
Test Report, Table Saw Hints 

#2 □ July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 

#1 □ May 1981 $1.00 

Sound’s Effects, Goodwill’s Contract Shop 


Add S2.0C) postage & handling for up to ten copies, S2.(X) more per additional ten. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

(add $8.<K) i)ostage for foreign eoiintrics; Li. S. currency only) 
Send your order and payment to 

Back Issue.s 
1320 Galaxy Way 
Goncord, CA 9452(J. 

Send my back issues to 

Name_ 

Address ______ 

City___State_Zip_ 

If you’re a subscriber, please help us expedite your order by copying the top 
line from your magazine mailing label into the space below: 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order 
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A Popular Woodworkirjg Project 



A Light Fixture for All Seasons 


by J. T. Osterman 

Quality wooden light fixtures are few 
and far between, and plans for them are 
even scarcer. This one requires some 
interesting and, at times, challenging wood¬ 
working, and the results are both elegant 
and functional. I made it from pine, sealed 
and stained, but you can use any wood 
you choose. You’ll also need some Vie" 
thick acrylic sheeting, available at large 
home centers in plain translucent and pat¬ 
terned styles. 

Light Diffuser Panel Frames 

Rip the 3 / 4 " X 1" strips needed for the 
pane! frame sides, tops and bottoms (A, B, 
C and D). You’ll want to rabbet the stock 

J. T. Osterman works wood in Hickory, North 
Carolina. 


before sawing them to their rough lengths, 
so cut eight pieces, each about 48" long. 
Be sure you dimension them accurately— 
finish on the planer or sander if needed. 
Then cut the %" X %" rabbet along one 
edge of each, and saw the pieces to the 
rough lengths given in the Cutting List. 

As the Figure here and the full-size 
pattern in the PullOut™ Plans show, the 
diffuser panel frames are truncated tri¬ 
angles 12" wide at the base, 11" high, and 
4y8" wide at the top. To get the pieces 
down to their finished lengths, you’ll need 
to cross cut their ends at 70V4°—or as 
close to that as you can! 

Begin with the left and right sides of the 
frames (A and B). If you know some trigo¬ 
nometry you can calculate their exact 
lengths from the angles and dimensions, 


^ t 

but it’s a whole lot easier and just S ^ 
asaccuratetomitercutoneendof 
a side piece, then hold it against 
the pattern, and mark and cut the other 
end. Be sure the two end cuts are parallel, 
and remember to make eight left and eight 
right sides. 

Follow the same procedure to make the 
top and bottom pieces (C and D), but when 
measuring the stock against the pattern, 
be sure to include the entire length of the 
top and bottom pieces. On the pattern their 
ends are marked with dotted lines indicat¬ 
ing that they’re hidden in the rabbet on the 
lower edge of the side pieces. Note also 
that the end cuts on the tops and bottoms 
are not parallel to each other. Now mount 
the dado blades and cut the X %" cross 
grain rabbets on the tops and bottoms to 
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cove mouWin^ 



The diffuser pane! frame assembly 
is hinged and iowers for easy access. 


Supplies 


Vie" thick acrylic sheeting 


27 feet of X cove moulding 


6 " or 8" piano hinge & roller snap latch 


adhesive foam tape 



A Light For All Seasons 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

8 

A 

%" 

V' 

123 / 8 " 

left frame sides 

8 

B 

3/4" 

1 " 

123 / 8 " 

right frame sides 

8 

C 


1 " 

3 V 8 " 

frame tops 

8 

D 

3 / 4 " 

r 

IOVb" 

frame bottoms 

8 

E 

3/4" 

V 

41/2" 

inside top pieces 

1 

F 

3/4" 

11 V 2 " 

11V2" 

cap ring 

13 

G 

3/4" 

3/4" 

Wi 

long finials 

13 

H 

3/4" 

3/4" 

1 " 

short finials 

4 

1 

3/4" 

3V2" 

303 / 8 " 

base box sides 

2 

J 

3/4" 

31/2" 

30 %" 

fixture supports 

4 

K 

3/4" 

31/2" 

0 

CO 

panel box sides 

4 

L 



2m 

panel ledgers 

4 

M ^ 

3/4" 

3/4" 

123 / 8 " 

angle ledgers 
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Set the miter gauge 2CP out of square and cut one side of the 
assembled frames. Make all of these cuts, then reverse the 
frame and set the miter gauge 2(P out of square in the other 
direction. The blade should be tilted 1 r for both cuts. 


Bevel and miter the inside top pieces so they fit snugly inside 
the cone end of the diffuser panel frame assembly. 



form the corner joints. 

Check the angles with a protractor be¬ 
fore gluing up the frames. Yellow or brown 
aliphatic resin adhesive has the tough¬ 
ness of hide glue and sets quickly. You can 
simplify clamping by using large rubber 
bands. Allow a full day for the glue to dry. 

Next, clamp the eight panels together 
in a stack and finish sand the top and 
bottom edges all at once for uniformity. 
Then finish sand the face surfaces, and 
you’re ready to cut the 79° miter along the 
side edges to join the frames to each other 
(Figure 1). Tilt the saw blade to 11 ° out of 
square and set the miter gauge at 20° out 
of square. Both angles are critical for accu¬ 
racy in forming the octagon—errors will 
multiply! 1 recommend making a79°gauge 
block to set the saw blade. Be sure to avoid 
the teeth while adjusting the blade angle 
with the block, as their set will throw the 
angle off. Use the panel frame itself to set 
the miter gauge. As shown in the photos 
above, use this setup to cut one side of all 
the frames; then reverse the miter gauge 



to 20° in the other direction to miter the 
other side of the frames. 

Diffuser Frame Assembly 

Dry assemble the eight panel frames 
and check the fit; then glue and clamp 
three of them together. Spread the glue 
evenly with a spatula to get a thin coat. To 
hold the three frames while they dry, tack 
a couple of scrap boards at 90° to each 
other on a flat surface. Rest the bottom 
piece (D) of the two outer frames against 
this right angle jig, allowing the three- 
frame assembly to nest itself and form the 
90° angle between the bottom pieces of 
the outer frames. If your work has been 
accurate, theframes should inclineat about 
30°. Check the angles, and carefully clamp 

Align the panel box over the base box so 
alt eight corner triangles are the same 
shape and size. Once the base 
box is notched and attached to 
the panel box, cut the panel 
and angle ledgers to fit. 


The finials (below) sit in a circular rabbet cut 
in the cap ring. They form a smooth curved 
surface on the inside of the ring, but appear 
“fluted” on the outside. 
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the sides together. Then, using another 
right angle jig (you’ll need both coming up) 
repeat the procedure with three more 
frames. These subassemblies should dry 
for at least two hours. 

You now have two subassemblies and 
two panel frames ready to form the com¬ 
plete diffuser panel frame. Use both right 
angle jigs to nest the frames and subas¬ 
semblies, and to adjust the distance from 
the bottom edge of one panel frame across 
the octagon to the bottom edge of the 
opposing frame. This distance, measured 
between the inner bottom edges of the 
inclined panel frames, must be within Vie" 
of 27%". Don’t force the frame, but use the 
jigs to hold the 90° angles and this dis¬ 
tance should dimension itself. If the dry 
assembly checks out, proceed with gluing 
and clamping and let the frame dry over¬ 
night. Sand lightly to sharpen the outside 
edges. 

Finally, cut the eight inside top pieces 
(E) and glue them to the inside edge of the 
frame tops. Use %" stock for these pieces, 
rip a 60° bevel on one edge (blade set at 
30° out of square), and miter the ends at 
22 V 2 ° to fit inside the octagon (see the 
detail to Figure 2). Seal the completed 
frame with a wood sealer (I used Benite 
from Daly’s, Inc., 3525 Stoneway North, 
Seattle, WA 98103, tel. 206-633-4200) to 


Finial Cap Ring 

Study Figure 2 showing the cap ring (F) 
and finial (G and FI) assembly. Cut out the 
ring on the scroll saw so its outside diam¬ 
eter is 11V 2 " and the inside diameter 7 V 4 
I used hardwood for this piece because it 
requires routing and rabbetting all the way 
around. Cut a y 2 '’ radius decorative cove 
around the top outside edge, and a V 4 ’' 
wide X Vs" deep rabbet around the bottom 
inside edge to hold an acrylic panel. Cut a 
rabbet approximately %" deep X V4" wide 
around the inside top edge of the ring to 
accept the square finials. They should 
nest snugly in the rabbet, leaving a fitted 
inside and a “fluted” outside. The number 
of finials you’ll need depends on the exact 
size of the rabbet you cut. These grooves 
may prove a bit tricky, and the best way to 
cut them is on the router table, using a bit 
with a guide pin or bearing. 

You’re ready to glue the finials to the 
ring and the ring to the diffuser panel 
frame. If the joinery is accurate and the 
surfaces are in full contact, you shouldn’t 
need any mechanical fasteners here. It’s 
not structurally stressed, and is designed 
to be self-supporting. You will be surprised 
and pleased with the strength and rigidity 
of this semi-geodesic structure (apologies 
to Buckminster Fuller!). You may want to 
apply the finish of your choice before pro- 


Base Frame 

Rip the 3 V 2 " wide boards required for 
the base box sides (I), fixture supports (J), 
and panel box sides (K). While you're at 
the table saw, cut the panel ledgers (L) and 
angle ledgers (M), too. The base and panel 
boxes are identical, measuring 30" along 
the outside edges, so the finished length of 
the sides will depend on the corner joints. 
Use whatever method you like—miters will 
eliminate visible end grain; finger joints 
would add an elegant touch. I went with 
simple butt joints, glued and reinforced 
with two 6d finish nails. Set and fill the nail 
heads. 

Cut triangular glue blocks and glue and 
nail them and the fixture supports in the 
base box as shown in Figure 3. When the 
glue is dry, drill a hole in the centerline of 
each support for V4" bolts. Locate these 
holes 1 from the inside edge of the box 
frame. 

The next step is to attach the two box 
frames to each other as shown in Figures 
2 and 4 and the photos on the opposite 
page. Lay the base box on the bench with 
the fixture supports flat on the work sur¬ 
face, and set the panel box on top of it so 
that the resulting corner triangles are 
identical in shape and size. Then mark on 
the base box exactly where its sides are 
intersected by the sides of the panel box. 















































a 45° angle to form the cross lap joints 
which will secure the two box frames to 
each other. If the cross lap joints align 
properly, glue and nail the box frames 
together to form the complete main frame. 

Now trim the panel ledgers (L) so they 
fit inside the panel box frame. Attach them 
with glue and nails so they’re flush with its 
top surface. As Figure 4 and the photos on 
page 66 show, the angle ledgers (M) are 
attached to the panel ledgers across each 
corner of the frame. Miter their ends 45° 
and nail and glue them in place. They 
should line up with the sides of the box 
frame below and form a triangle with each 
corner of the panel frame. 

Apply Vs" X %" cove moulding to both 
these corner triangles and those formed in 
the base frame by its intersection with the 
panel box. The two short sides of each of 
these eight triangles should be so trimmed; 



moulding for the long side of the four 
triangles in the base box frame is optional. 
Don’t put moulding on the long sides of the 
panel box triangles. Go ahead and apply 
the moulding to the sides of the base box 
frame so it’s flush with the bottom surface 
of the frame. 

Assembly 

You are now ready to secure the oc¬ 
tagonal diffuser panel frame to the main 
frame with a 6" to 8" long piano hinge. 
Mortise the underside of the bottom piece 
of one of the diffuser panel frames and the 
inner edge of a panel ledger to receive the 
hinge leaves. You’ll need to limit hinge 
travel, so attach a pair of nylon lines as 
shown in the photo on page 65. A cabinet 
type roller snap latch will serve as a closing 
lock. Add adhesive foam tape around the 
top surface of the panel box frame (includ¬ 
ing the hinge area) in order to keep light 
from shining out through the joint. Also, if 
you choose to mount the fixture flush 
against the ceiling, add foam tape on the 
base box frame edges to keep light from 
shining through the fixture-to-ceiling joint. 
Finish the inside wood surfaces of your 
new light fixture with a white, high gloss, 
oil-based enamel. 

Fleat generated by the lamp will exit 
through the open-backed triangles in the 
corners of the panel box frame. This ven¬ 
tilation is essential—warm air cooling over¬ 
night and trapped in the fixture can cause 
moisture to collect in measurable amounts. 


Finishing and Installation 

How you finish the outside and the 
acrylic you select forthe panels, as well as 
how you install the fixture, will depend on 
the room decor. As the photos show, I 
stained mine and added brass corners 
(available from The Woodworkers’ Store, 
218G1 Industrial Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374- 
9514, tel. 612-428-8668, item #27516). 
When the inside and outside finishes are 
dry, install the lights—either two 24" fluo¬ 
rescent strips or an incandescent fixture. 

Cut the acrylic to fit the diffuser frames, 
corner triangles, and the center ring (see 
the PullOut™ Plans for the latter). Be sure 
to leave ventilation holes in the center ring 
as shown in the illustration on page 65. 

Because the plastic panels will expand 
when heated, fit them loosely in their 
frames. The diffuser panels can be tacked 
in place with ahotgluegunorclearsilicone 
caulking—which will also provide dust seal¬ 
ing—but don’t attach the acrylic panels in 
the eight corner triangles if you want to be 
able to remove them for cleaning. 

You can flush-mount the unit to a ceil¬ 
ing or suspend it using chains running from 
a central hanger to the four corners of the 
base box frame. If you suspend it with 
chain, thread clear plastic-insulated cord 
through the links for a neat looking job. 
You’ll also want to make a cover for the 
back of the base box to reflect light down 
and keep it from shining upward. Remem¬ 
ber to leave the backs of the panel box 
corner triangles open for ventilation. [W| 
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Don't Go 
Deaf 

in Your Shop! 


For best protection, wear both an ear- 
muff-type protector and foam ear plugs. 



by Hugh F. Williamson, M.D. 

WeVe all heard horror stories about 
shop accidents in which somebody lost his 
sight or perhaps a finger or two. Because 
these accidents happen all at once they 
aredramaticand leave alasting impression. 
Let me tell you about a much less notice¬ 
able yet equally insidious injury that may 
be occurring everyday you’re in your shop: 
damage to your hearing. 

As we get older we generally lose some 
hearing ability just as a natural part of the 

Hugh F. Wittiamson is a woodworker in 
Tucson, Arizona, and a frequent contributor to 
Popular Woodworking. 


aging process. This gradual loss is known 
as presbycusis {presbys is Greek for “old 
man” and a/fous/smeans “hearing”). Add 
to this the noisy environment of your shop 
and you have a serious potential for sen¬ 
sorineural hearing loss. Have you ever 
attended a woodworking show or seminar 
and noticed the number of older wood¬ 
workers wearing hearing aids? 

Hearing impairment can be caused by 
disorders of the outer, the middle, or the 
inner ear (see the illustration on page 71). 
Impacted wax inthe ear canal is an example 
of an outer ear problem. The presence of 
fluid is a middle ear problem. Disorders of 
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Relative Scale of Decibels 



180 

rocket launching pad 

PAINFUL 

140 

gunshot, jet engine 


130 

air raid siren, jackhammer 


120 

chainsaw 

EXTREMELY LOUD 

110 

loud rock music, sandblasting 


100 

diesel truck, power mower 

VERY LOUD 

95 

motorcycle, pneumatic drill 


90 

heavy truck, subway 


ob 


LOUD 

80 

heavy traffic 


75 

vacuum cleaner 

MODERATE 

60 

normal conversation 


50 

refrigerator 


40 


FAINT 

30 

whisper 


Most shop power tools are above the 85 dB level requiring 
hearing protection by OSHA 


the inner ear, such as the loss of hair cells 
from constant exposure to loud noise, are 
the type that should especially concern 
woodworkers. 

Noise can not only cause deafness, but 
it has also been shown to have a relation¬ 
ship with hypertension, sleep disorders 
and cardiovascular disease. Continous 
exposure for eight hours a day over a 
numberofyearsto noise levels exceeding 
approximately 80 decibels (dB) can cause 
permanent hearing loss. The degree of 
hearingdamagewill vary with the individual, 
but unfortunately noise-induced hearing 
impairment is permanent! 

Sound levels are measured in logarith¬ 
mic units called decibels (dB) and the 
frequency is measured in cycles per sec¬ 
ond or Hertz (Hz). The human ear does not 
hear all frequencies, the normal range 
being 20 to 20,000 HZ, and the point 
where we begin to hear sounds is around 
zero dB. At 140 dB noise can become 
painful. All loud noises, however, are dan¬ 
gerous to your hearing health, and those in 
the very high and very low frequencies 
inflict more than their share of damage. 

Industry has learned the hard way that 
the hearing of employees subjected to 
noisy working conditions must be pro¬ 
tected, and home woodworkers should 
take a lesson, too. Since August 22,1981 
OSHA requires employers to provide a 
hearing conservation program to all em¬ 


ployees who are exposed to an average of 
85 dB or greater. Almost all of your power 
tools make this much noise or more. 

Many factors combine to determine the 
sound conditions in the woodshop—its 
size, shape and construction, the type, 


Who Makes Hearing 
Protection Devices? 

David Clark Co.,Inc. 

Box 15054 

Worcester, MA 01615-0054 
tel. 508-756-6216 

Curtis Safety Products Co.. Inc. 
91 Stafford St. 

Worcester, MA 01603 
tel. 508-754-3906 

Conney Safety Products Co. 
Box 4190 

Madison, Wl 53711 
tel. 1-800-356-9100 

Direct Safety Co. 

7815 S. 46th St. 

Phoenix, AZ 85044 
tel. 1-800-528-7405 

Willson Safety Products 
Box 622 

Reading, PA 19603 
tel. 215-376-6161 


number and arrangement of power tools, 
the type of cutters, the hardness of the 
material being worked, feed rates, and so 
on. The noise level in the average wood¬ 
working shop exceeds the safety limits of 
85 dB set by OSHA. And if your shop is 
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cochlea 


outer ear 


The cochlea contains the tiny 
hair cells that are damaged 
by shop noise. 


cochlea 


middle ear 


inner ear 

malleus, incus and stapes 
semicircular canals 

auditory nerve 


located by an airport or highway you may 
have an additional source of noise com¬ 
pounding the danger. 

To minimize hearing loss, use the pro¬ 
tective equipmentcommonlyfoundinshop 
catalogs or in local hardware and sporting 
goods stores. Such protection generally 
comes in one of two forms: the plastic or 
rubber ear plugs that fit into the externa) 
ear canal, and the earmuff-type protec¬ 
tors that cover the entire external ear. Both 
have advantages and disadvantages, and 
the protection they offer when used prop¬ 
erly has been rated in dB. The higher the 
dB number, the greater the protection. 

You can determine the approximate 
number of dB reaching your ear by sub¬ 
tracting the dB on your hearing protection 
from the theoretical dB noise level in your 
shop. The protection afforded by any type 
of ear protection will vary considerably 
over the sound frequency range, and this 
information is usually supplied on the label 
by the manufacturer. 


Ear plugs are often connected by a 
chain or cord and can be carried around 
your neck when not in use. Also available 
are disposable plastic ear plugs that you 
compress with your fingers before insert¬ 
ing so they’ll expand in the ear canal to 
make a tight fit. These plugs are easy to 
insert if you pull up on the ear lobe and 
make a chewing motion with your jaw as 
you place the plug in the ear canal, 

Earmuff-type protectors come in a 
number of styles. The more expensive 
muffs contain a liquid or a gel which cre¬ 
ates a uniform pressure seal around your 
ear. If you’re going to be in your shop 
knocking out stiles, rails and raised panels 
from oak for a large cabinet, I suggest that 
you use both ear plugs and muffs together 
to increase your protection. 

When you first start wearing hearing 
protection you may feel a little uncomfort¬ 
able. You won’t immediately be in tune 
with the noise that you’ve been accus¬ 
tomed to and may have used to determine 


how a machine is responding, the precise 
rate of feed, and other variables. This 
situation will pass with experience and you 
will adjust and adapt to a much more quiet 
environment. It may take some time, but 
your hearing is worth it! 

You may get the urge to skip the hear¬ 
ing protection for small projects, thinking 
that the saw will be on for only a few 
minutes. But these few minutes accumu¬ 
late into long hours over the years, and the 
injury to the tiny hair cells is cumulative. 

Inform your fellow workers, your wife, 
and everybody who might enter your shop 
to approach you within your line of vision 
while you’re working with power tools. 
With proper hearing protection in place, 
you won’t be able to hear them approach 
and you don’t want to be startled. 

And don’t forget that there is more to 
shop safety than just hearing protection. 
Always wear the eye and respiratory pro¬ 
tection demanded by the task you’re per¬ 
forming. [mI 
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Project for the Shop 


Pedestal Grinder 

storage Cabinet 


by Devore O. Burch 

Most woodworkers have to set up shop 
and putter around in a very limited area, 
but it’s my observation that we rarely utilize 
that space as efficiently as we might. The 
little cabinet described below puts an oth¬ 
erwise wasted space to good use while 
keeping accessories close to the machine 
which needs them. It clamps right on to the 
tubular column of a pedestal grinder. The 
cabinet pictured here was tailored for my 
grinder which takes 8" wheels; it stores 
spare wheels, wheel dressers, buffing 
compound, nuts and flanges. You may 
want to alter the design to fit your needs. 

Start by cutting the pieces for the cabi¬ 
net top and bottom. Each consists of two 
pieces, the top and bottom panels proper 
(A) and the pressure blocks (B). The two 
top pieces—one panel and one pressure 
block—can be cut from one board (I used 
yellow pine), as can the two bottom pieces, 
but don’t saw them apart yet. First cut a VT 
wide X V 2 " deep rabbet on each end to 

Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort 
Worth, Texas and a frequent contributor to 
Popular Woodworking. 


receive the sides (C), and a V 4 " wide X V 2 " 
deep rabbet for the back (D). Also cut the 
V 2 " wide X V 4 " deep dadoes to receive the 
vertical dividers (E). 

Now cut a round hole to match the 
pedestal column on your grinder, or if you 
prefer, lay out the circles on the panels, cut 
the top and bottom panels apart, and then 
make the circular cuts. The kerf between 
the panels (A) and the pressure blocks (B) 
allows a little take-up space for clamping 
the cabinet to the column. 

Cut the sides (C) to size and rabbet the 
back edges for the back panel (D). Cut V4" 
X V 4 ' dadoes for the left and right shelves 
(F). Now saw those shelves, the center 
shelves (G) and the back from V 4 " ply¬ 
wood. Make the vertical dividers (E) from 
pineorothersolid lumber. Dadothedividers 
for the left and right shelves on one side 
and on the other for the center shelves (G), 
and you’re ready for assembly. 

Using glue and 6d finishing nails, at¬ 
tach thesides to thetop and bottom panels 
while fitting in the shelves and dividers. Do 
not nail or glue the top and bottom pres¬ 
sure blocks to the sides. Drill holes as 


shown in the Figure for V4" X 4" lag screws. 
This method permits movement of the 
pressure blocks so the cabinet can tightly 
grip your grinder’s pedestal column. 

Now cut the face frame pieces (H and I) 
from solid lumber and nail and glue them to 
the front of the cabinet. Cut the door (J) to 
size from %" plywood, install the latch and 
hinges, and apply the finish of your choice. 
Mount the cabinet on the grinder column 
and tighten the lags, stuff the cabinet with 
grinder accessories, and you’ve put some 
typically useless space to work. 
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This cup and saucer is a copy of a set from my kitchen. 

You may wish to copy mine—or copy some from your own kitchen. Here’s how. 



Shape the Outside 


Bandsaw 8/4 stock to the rough diam¬ 
eter for your teacup. Glue some 4/4 
stock to the blank with some grocery bag 
paper in between. You'll drive your screv/ 
chuck into this material; then pop it off 
with a chisel when you're done. 


Find the center of the blank and attach 
the faceplate, mount it on the lathe, then 
drill for the screw chuck. While it's on the 
faceplate, turn the outside to shape. 1 use 
templates to check the diameter and 
profile (see the PuilOut™ Plans). 
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Hollow the Inside 

Mount on the screw chuck and hollow 
with gouges for as much as you can. 
Use a scraper with a good burr to 
finish the inside, and you might not 
need to use sandpaper. 


Decorate the Rim 


Use the corner of 
a parting tool to 
make a small 
groove or two. 

Burn the detail 
in with some 
baling wire held 
tight while the 
cup spins fast. 



Shape the Handle 

Cut a curve in some VV* solid stock that matches the profile 
of yourturned cup. Trace the pattern from the PullOut™ Plans 
onto the stock, saw it out on the scroll saw and shape it with 
a knife and sandpaper. After fitting it to the cup, I use five- 
minute epoxy to attach it. 
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Cut a Recess 



Find the 
center by 
holding a 
pencil to the 
spinning 
blank. 
Centrifugal 
force will pull it 
to the center. 



Set the 
dividers at 
1 V 2 ” to scribe 
the cut for the 
spigot chuck. 
My spigot 
chuck came 
from Craft 
Supply Co., 
801-373-0917. 





Shape the Outer Rim 

Mark 2" from center as the foot of the saucer, and use a 
gouge to shape the outer surface above the foot. 


Remove the faceplate and turn the stock around. Fit the stub 
into the spigot chuck. As you turn, you’ll cut away the screw 
holes that held the faceplate. 


Shape the Top Surface 

Cut a recess that fits the bottom of your teacup. Finish sand the 
surface before proceeding. 
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Pivot the gouge like a lever to 
hollow the area under the foot. 
Rotate the tool so the lower edge 
does the cutting. 


Willard Bondhus worked for a magazine 
called The National Carvers Review for 10 
years before it ceased publication. 


Finish the Foot 

Screw a large hardwood disk to a 
faceplate, and cut a tapered recess in 
it at the diameter of your saucer. If you 
size this groove right, you can get a 
vacuum fit; I taped the stock in place 
just in case. 


I use steel wool to back up my 
sandpaper. It conforms to the shape 
and dissipates the heat helping the 
paper (and my fingers) last longer. I 
finish with several coats of Deft®. 


These teacups won’t take tea or coffee, 
but they’ll make a welcome addition 
to any cup collection. H 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an 
event you’d like other wood¬ 
workers to hear about, send us 
the facts at least three months 
before the opening date. We 
will publish it in Calendar free 
of charge. 


California 

Workshops; Tools and Techniques, 
Finishing, Projects, Krenov (June- 
August), College of the Redwoods, 
440 Alger St., Fort Bragg, CA 95437. 
Tel. 707-964-7056 
Exhibition: Design in Wood (June 
18-July 7), Del Mar Fair Entry Office, 
2260 Jimmy Durante Blvd., Del Mar. 
CA 92014-2216. Tel. 619-755-1161 
Show; Kern River Carvers (June 8- 
9), California Carvers Guild, 250 San 
Simeon Avenue, San Simeon, CA 
93452. Tel. 805-927-4718 
Fair: California Northcoast’s Wood¬ 


working Tradition (July 12-14), Col¬ 
lege of the Redwoods, 7351 
Tompkins Hill Road, Eureka, CA 
95501-9302. Tel. 707-445-6700 
Show: San Fernando Valley Carvers 
(July 27-28), California Carvers 
Guild, 250 San Simeon Ave., San 
Simeon, CA 93452. Tel. 805-927- 
4718 

Class: Tool Clinic (July 27) & Building 
a 10' Novia Scotia Skiff (August 3- 
10), National Maritime Museum, 
Crissy Field, San Francisco, CA 
94129. Tel. 415-929-0202 
Conference: The Summer Wood¬ 
working Conference, Biola Univer¬ 
sity, La Mirada (August 1-4), The 
Summer Woodworking Conference, 
1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025. Tel. 800-826-8257 

Colorado 

Classes: Woodworking, Finishes, 
Canoe Building, Furniture Design, 
Running A Business, Carving, 
Planemaking (June-August), Ander- 


Super V-15" Scroll Saw 
with Variable Speed 


• Dial any speed from 
400 to 1800 cuts/m in ! 
• Saws with similar 
features sell for over $700 
• Special introductory 
price... 

only $189.95 

(item#SVS, UPS $10 ) 

Cut intricate patterns in many 
different types of materials with 
this versatile machine. Purchase 
includes many FREE extras. 

This new model features a powerful, high 
quality electronically controlled 
universal motor that gives full power 
and torque at all speeds. Similar in 
design to our Super-15" model, the 
cutting action has been re-engineered to 
give smoother cutting and performance 
equal to saws many times the price. 

Dial any speed from 400 • 1800 
cuts/min to set the speed specifically for 
the job at hand, Use slower speeds for 
cutting plastics, metals and hardwoods. 



FREE ACCESSORIES: 

• Dust blower • 1 6z blades • EZ-Set 
permanent top-arm blade holder • 4 
Standard blade holders • EZ Jig for 
attaching standard blade holders • 
Neptune M/2" lettering guides w/6 
patterns 

Specifications: 

• Motor: Universal motor 
w/electronic speed control, 110V, 
l,3Amp, sealed ball bearings 

• Speeds: 400 -1800 cuts/min 

• Tnroat : 15" deep • Stroke - 3/4" 
•Tilt: 0 - 45° left • Cut Depth: 2" 

• Blades: accepts pin ana plainend 

• Construction - cast iron 


Penn State Industries ■ p 

2850 Comly Road • Phi la, Pa 19154 

Order Toll Free 1 - 800 - 288-7297 


Visa, Master, & D/SCOVer Card accepted Pa residents add 6% sales Tax 
When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 


son Ranch Arts Center, Box 5598, 
Snowmass Village, CO 81615. Tel. 
303-923-3181 

Connecticut 

Show: 16th Spring Crafts Festival, 
Berlin (June 7-9), Arts & Crafts Festi¬ 
vals, Inc., Box 412, Canton, CT 06019 

Maine 

Workshops: Boatbuilding, Carving, 
Junior Woodworking (July 29-August 
14), Rockport Apprenticeshop, Box 
539, Rockport, ME 04856. Tel. 207- 
236-6071 

Maryland 

Workshops: Ward Foundation Wild¬ 
fowl Carving (June 9-23), Ann Ander¬ 
son, 1-800-742-4988 

Massachusetts 

Retreat: Woodworking Association 


of North America, Cape Cod (June 9- 
14), WANA, Box 706, Plymouth, NH 
03264 

Show: Berkshire Crafts Spectacular, 
Great Barrington (July 20-21), United 
Craft Enterprises, Box 326, 
Masonville, NY 13804. Tel. 607-265- 
3230 

Michigan 

Class: Building the Norwegian Pram 
with Oars (July 17-24), John Wilson, 
500 E. Broadway Hwy., Charlotte, Ml 
48813. Tel. 517-543-5325 
Show: 6 th Annual Gogebic Range 
Carvers & Woodworkers, Oddonnel 
Civic Center, Ironwood (July 27-28), 
Anthony Gonsowski, E-4415 Lake 
Rd., Ironwood, Ml, 49938. Tel. 906- 
932-0343 

Minnesota 

Exhibition: Upper Midwest 
Woodcarvers (July 22-26), Harley 
Schmitgen, 311 E. 14th St., Blue 
Earth, MN 56013. Tel. 507-526-2777 




MERRY 

CHRISMOOSE 


DOOR HARP PARTS - 

#13156 3/4'Clapper Balls . 8.00/100 

#62501 Tuning Pins . 17.00/100 

#62515 Music Wire, 1/4# . 9.95/Roll 

#04310 Standard Door Harp Kit 

. 4.95/Ea, 13.50/3,39.50/10 

Includes: 8 tuning pins, 4 clappers balls, 
nylon cord, 2 pc, 9-1/2“ x 12* plywood, 
music wire and sawtooth hanger. 

BULK PRICES AVAILABLE 


Our musical wall moose features a 
■push* button that plays "Rudolph’ 
^ile his red nose flashes. Parts 
Ktt includes music, bells, bow, 
hardware and letters. 

#01574 Plans 3.00 
#045742 Plans & Parts Kit 8.50 
Parts Kit Only 

#04574 5.95/Ea, 16.75/3, 52.00/10 


WHEELS & AXLE PEGS 

#10648 1", 1/4" hole . 5.50/100 

#10710 1-1/4", 1/4" hole.7.50/100 

#10812 1-1/2", 1/4" hole. 10.50/100 

#10914 1-3/4", 1/4* hole. 15.00/100 

#11016 2*', 1/4" hole .17.00/100 

#12001 7/32" AP1 .3.10/100 


WELCOME XMAS TREE 

A boutique best-seller! Not only does It say 
’welcome" but it plays a Christmas melody 
with lights blinking in time to the music when 
you push a music button. The tree Is 
adorned with miniature ornaments. 

#01570 Plans .4.00 

#045702 Plans and Parts Kit . 12.00 

Parts Kit Only: 

#04570 .8.75/Ea, 23.85/3, 71.00/10 

TURNINGS 

#16001 3-1/2" Shaker Pegs .... 14.00/100 
#16021 2-1/2" Shaker Pegs .... 13.75/100 

#16041 1-3/4" Shaker Pegs.7.50/100 

#18031 Lg. Candle Cup .17.00/100 

#13108 1“ Dia. Ball .. 6.70/50, 10.90/100 
#13112 1.5" Ball .... 15.25/50,29.00/100 
#14013 3/8" Button .. 1.75/100, 7.50/500 
#14014 1/2" Button .. 1.75/100, 8.00/500 


GRAFTER’S MART 
Box 2342-A • Greeley, CO 80632 

64-Page CATALOG: $2 with credit towards first order. Free with any order. Check, 
MasterCard or VISA (Include daytime phone, card no., exp. date & signature). 
PROCESSING CHARGE: Continental U.S. $4; AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; Canada $16; 
Foreign 20% plus $10 (U.S. Funds). CO Res. add 3% tax. No C.O.D.s. PHONE ORDERS: 
8am-5pm Mon-FrI - Mtn. Time. Info: (303) 351-0676 

1 - 800 - 999-3445 - Extension 22 
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New Jersey 

Show: Arts & Crafts Show, Brookdale 
Park, Montclair (June 22-23), Rose 
Squared Prod., 12 Galaxy Court, 
Belle Mead, NJ 08502. Tel. 908-874- 
5247 

New York 

Exhibition: New Furniture (through 
August 25). American Craft Museum, 
40 W. 53rd St., New York, NY 10019. 
Tel. 212-956-3535 

North Carolina 

Classes: Woodworking, Furniture, 
Carving (June-July), Donna Jean 
Dryer, Penland School, Penland, NC 
28765. Tel. 704-765-2359 
Classes: Carving & Turning (June- 
August), John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Rt. 1 Box 14A, Brasstown. 
NC 28902. Tel, 1-800-562-2440 
Classes: Windsor & Ladderback 
Chairmaking, 17th Century Joinery, 
Shaving Horse, Green Woodworking 
with Kids (June-August), Country 


Workshops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., 
Marshall, NC 28753. Tel. 704-656- 
2280 

Ohio 

Exhibition: Int’l Turned Objects 
Show, Canton Art Institute, Canton 
(through June 9), Wood Turning Cen¬ 
ter, Box 25706, Philadelphia, PA 
19144. Tel. 215-844-2188 

Oklahoma 

Show: Eastern Oklahoma 

Woodcarvers 15th Annual, Kensing¬ 
ton Galleria Shopping Mall, Tulsa 
(July 12-14), Tom and Vera Hamilton, 
701 W. Kiowa, Cleveland, OK 74020. 
Tel. 918-358-2685 

Oregon 

Workshops; Japanese Tools & Join¬ 
ery (June 24-28) & Finishing Tech¬ 
niques (July 15-19), Oregon School of 
Arts & Crafts, 8245 SW Barnes Road, 
Portland, OR 97225. Tel. 503-297- 
5544 


Pennsylvania 

Seminars: Woodturning for Cabinet¬ 
makers (June 8-9) & Restoration 
(June 22-23), Olde Mill Cabinet 
Shoppe, 1660 Camp Betty Washing¬ 
ton Rd., York, PA 17402. Tel. 717- 
755-8884 

Show: Country Meadows— A Craft 
Marketplace, Mosiertown Rd., 
Saegertown, (July 6-7,13-14), Coun¬ 
try Meadows, 1069 Silliman, Erie, PA 
16511. Tel. 814-899-2747 

Tennessee 

Workshops: Woodturning (June-Au¬ 
gust), Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts, Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 
37738-0567. Tel. 615-436-5860 

Texas 

Event: Symposium, Demonstrations, 
Exhibitions, Trade Show, North 
Texas State University, Denton (June 
14-16), American Assoc, of Wood¬ 
turners, 667 Harriet Ave., Shoreview, 
MN 55126. Tel. 612-484-9094 


Washington 

Exhibition: From the Woods 
(through August 18), Whatcom Mu¬ 
seum, 121 Prospect St., Bellingham, 
WA 98225. Tel. 206-676-6981 
Shows: Women Who Work Wood 
(through June 30) & David Gray/Per¬ 
spectives (June 5-July 28), Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking, 202 
First Ave. S., Seattle, WA 98104. Tel. 
206-626-0542 

Symposium: Use of the Lathe: Ideas 
for the Classroom, Redmond (June 
21-23), Wood Turning Center, Box 
25706, Philadelphia, PA 19144. Tel. 
215-844-2188 

West Virginia 

Workshop: Furniture Restoration 
(June 6-7,17-18, July 29-30), Minute- 
man, Inc., 115 N. Monroe St., Water¬ 
loo, Wl 53594. Tel. 1-800-733-1776 
Workshop: Timber Framing, Door 
County (June 31-July 6), Riverbend 
Timber Framing, Box 26, Blissfield, 
Ml 49228. Tel. 517-486-4355 



Looking For A Line ~ We've Got It 



CUSTOM CERAMIC HOUSE NUMBERS 


Woodworkers!!! Manufacture Your Own Cedar 
Frames. Wc'll Show You How To Oo It Very Quickly 
With Plans For Special ligs. 

Slide Our Tiles Into Your Cedar Frames To Make 
Completed Product In 30 Seconds. 

Perfect for Direct Sales At Craft Shows. 
Homeshows, and Fleamarkets. 

Tested Customer Acceptance, Proven To Satisfy 
The Toughest Customers, Homeowners Buy Even If 
They Already Have Numbers. 

Outsells Wood Engraved House Numbers 10 to 1. 
Let Us Convince You. For Samples & Price Info 
Send $5 For Shipping & Handling (Refundable on 
First Order). 

To: BWC CUSTOM CERAMIC PRODUCTS CO. 

P 0 BOX 3482 • PT. CHARLOTTE, FL 33949 
or CALL 1-813-743-3792 





World's Largest Manufacturer 

Own a 
Sawmill! 

Start a Profitable 
Business! 

Save money cutting 
your own lumber, 
make money 
cutting for 
others. 


32 Page Full Color Catalog - $2.00 
66-minute demonstration video-$10.00 
MasterCard or Visa accepted 

8180 West 10th Street • Dept, DF14 
Indianapolis. Indiana 462 1 4-2400 


Breathe Easier! 

Powered Air 
Respirators 
for Wood Dust 

$299 Model AGHI 

Excellent for all woodworking jobs which create 
"DUST." Also offers eye protection. Can be worn with 
beard and glasses. Systems also available for paint 
and lacquer fumes. 

AIRSTREAM DUST HELMETS 

16 Division St. W. Ebow Lake, MN 56531 
Toll Free 1-800-328-1792 or 218-685-4457 




When does 
$1 = $ 5 ? 

When you 
request the 
NEW Trend»lines 
Woodworkers 
Catalog. 

It^S true! By sending one dollar 
today, to cover postage and handling, 
you'll receive a FREE one-year subscrip¬ 
tion to our NEW 68 page full<olor cata¬ 
log, plus a $5 certificate good towards 
your first catalog purchase. And best of 
all, you'll save even more when you buy 
6rom Trend-lines because we offer the 
lowest prices for over 3,000 brand-name 
products. Included are power tools and 
accessories, hand tools, screws, hard¬ 
ware, wood components, plans, how-to 
books and much more. 

To order your FREE subscription to 
the new Trend-lines catalog of 
discount woodworking tools and 
supplies, send $1 to; 


Ih^ncMines 

Dept. PW61,375 Beacham St. 
Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 02150 
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TOOL TALK 



The Early Days 


Things have changed since the early days of table saw 
manufacturing. Originally you couldn't make table saws without 
using cast iron. The mass was required because of crude 
bearings and spindles, imbalanced motors and machining tech¬ 
niques that, in the beginning, lacked finesse. Without an ex¬ 
tremely heavy base, these machines could literally vibrate them¬ 
selves to death. Today’s CNC machining means that a thought¬ 
fully manufactured machine can eliminate the extra “mass for the 
sake of mass.” Some manufacturers have stopped making cast 
iron tops and are using machined steel parts. These high-tech 
tops are lighter, yet just as precisely machined and they have less 
tendency to warp. 

Forty years ago you needed three belts to drive a three 
horsepower saw. Today's belting technology has developed 
belts made of materials that reduce slippage, with pure seams 
and strongerreinforcementtopreventstretching. A manufacturer 
that buys from a reputable belt source need use only one belt per 
10 hp. Anything else is overkill. 


Modern Times 

We were faced with a dilemma when we started this article. 
Wanting to tell you about table saws, we realized that there are, 
in fact, three different levels of saws to discuss. One level—the 
open-based, “contractor’s saw” includes the least expensive 
saws we tested. The next level up is the enclosed “cabinet saw” 
that is a shop standard throughout the country. And though your 
shop may not be ready for the third level—a big panel saw with 

Sanford Wiik a builder and organic architect in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under actual 
working conditions. 


l!>rOANFa?D wu 

a scoring blade and a sliding table, we thought you might like to 
read about testing one anyway. We chose one that provides good 
value for the cost. 

Although the machines are built to meet different standards, 
we tried to test them all under the same conditions. The line 
voltage to all of the units was measured and kept within close 
tolerances, and thanks to Wisconsin Knife Works (2710 Prairie 
Ave, Beloit, WI 53511, phone 608-365-9581), we were able to 
test all saws using the same blade type. 

Not every table saw made is included in our test. We chose the 
most common saws on the market, but some manufacturers who 
were asked to participate (Delta and Grizzly) declined for reasons 
of their own. Foley-Belsaw is currently redesigning their old 
model so they were not included. We eliminated direct drive saws 
from this comparison since we felt that portability was their only 
real benefit and that wasn’t an issue here. 

What We Looked For 

There are certain features on a saw that we feel are essential 
and should be basic to all units. The base should be sturdy and 
willing to support the constant strain and shifting that the top goes 
through during long, arduous cuts. 

The motor should be powerful enough to allow you to use the 
saw in the spirit of the machine's overall design without sacrificing 
the quality of the cut. Don't buy a 500 lb machine that has only a 
1 hp motor. Common sense will tell you that a big machine 
requires a big motor. 

The fence and tabletop are also critical considerations. The rip 
fence should hold its set position without any drift, but it should 
also glide easily to that position. Since they receive a lot of 
handling, you’ll want a rip fence that can readily be adjusted for 
changes in parallel and locking pressure. A good tabletop should 
feel smooth to the touch and should, of course, be perfectly flat. 
T-slots for the miter gauge are the best way to go; you have more 
control than you would with square-bottomed slots. 

General's Model 350-1 

The 350-1 is, in our opinion, the finest saw made in terms of 
workmanship. One may not always agree with the design of 
certain features, but you can't criticize the machining or assem¬ 
bly. Speaking of assembly, this unit comes fully assembled. The 
motor, belts, pulleys, extension wings, etc. were already in place; 
all the tester had to do was install the fence and he was ready to 
run. Some of the saws we tested took up to five hours to assemble 
and fine tune, so we really appreciated General's policy of 
sending out assembled machines. 

Working your way from the bottom up, the first thing you’ll 
notice about this saw is a very sturdy, enclosed-cabinet type of 
base with a dust collection chute that runs out the side. Dust 
collection is an important consideration, not just in terms of 
protecting your health, but also because the extremely fine 
particles produced by a table saw can ruin a home’s heating 
system. 

Still further upthe base, you’ll find a magnetic starter. This kind 
of starter provides overload, no-voltage and low-voltage protec¬ 
tion. If you lose power during a cut, you won't be surprised by the 
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saw activating again once the power is restored; before it does, 
you’ll have to restart it. 

When you reach the tabletop, you immediately notice the 
machining I mentioned earlier. One tester commented that it was 
“as smooth as a baby’s bottom,” and indeed it is. 

This quality machining carries over into the T-slots for the 
miter gauge. The Hitachi unit below was the only other saw that 
had such close tolerances—no side-to-side movement but easy 
forward/backward movement. The other important feature of the 
General’s tabletop is that the insert can be leveled. This helps to 
keep stock from getting hung up around the blade area. 

The fence on the General moves freely, retains its position and 
is easily read, but we felt that such a wonderful piece of equipment 
deserves to come standard with a top-of-the-line fence, like the 
Biesemeyer or Excalibur fences. 

The saw can be ordered with a few different motor options; 
our test unit included a single-phase, 220-volt, three hp, ball¬ 
bearing motor which had more than sufficient power for all our test 
runs. When considered side-by-side with the other machines we 
tested, the General rated extremely well. Though we're not really 
comparing apples to apples, we would say that the General is a 
good deal for somebody looking to purchase a closed-base saw 
with standard features (General Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
835 Cherrier Street, Drumondvilte, Quebec, Canada J2B5A8, 
phone 819-472-1161). 

Hitachi’s Modei C 12Y 

The enclosed base on this machine is extremely sturdy, and 
includes a dust-collection chute. Some assembly is required. 
Hitachi incorporates a magnetic starter for basic safety and 
convenience as well as a commutator motor. The motor isn’t 
dual-voltage, and you must specify the motor you want at the time 
you orderthe machine. Ours was a 110-volt, three hp powerhead. 
It could easily handle all the test cuts we made with it, but boy, was 
it noisy! 

The built-in blade brake is unique among the saws we tested. 
It’s not an electric brake; it’s a lever at the front of the cabinet that 
you lift to stop the arbor after turning the machine off. Another nice 
feature that the other saws don’t have is a hole in the tabletop that 
accepts a pin to lock the arbor for blade changes. 

The tabletop is beefy and well made, boasting T-slots as 


accurate as those on the General. Thetable insert is of the screw- 
down variety, and though it’s not adjustable, it’s well machined 
and perfectly flush with the table’s surface. 

The saw’s fence has a micro-adjustable dial that makes 
minute side-to-side adjustments easier than trying to “bump” the 
fence into position. This is a pretty common feature among the 
saws we tested; what's unique about Hitachi’s fence is that it can 
be locked at the front and the back separately. This helps to 
eliminate any deflection that might occur and our testers took a 
real liking to it. This, too, is a good choice for a closed-cabinet 
saw. Now if only Hitachi could work on the motor noise... (Hitachi 
Power Tools USA, Ltd., 4487-E Park Drive, Norcross, GA 30093, 
phone 404-925-1774). 

Jet’s ModelJCS-10A 

This unit was a shocker for our testers. We didn’t expect such 
a nice saw from an importer. It’s a closed-cabinet style unit with 
a base that has a dust chute, and is extremely well made. 

The starter is magnetic and the cranks worked with minimal 
effort. As far as tabletops go, the grinding on the Jet unit was 
flawless—close in quality to the expert machining evidenced on 
the General. The insert can be leveled, and unlike most manu¬ 
facturers, Jet includes a dado insert (also levelable) for free. The 
table does incorporate T-slots but they had a little play in them. 
Though the motor was only a two hp unit (220-volt), it had plenty 
of power for all of the cuts we made. 

The fence slid along a front rail that made movement and 
adjustment quite nice, despite the lack of a micro-adjustment 
knob or a lock to grip the rail at the back. We had trouble reading 
the scale because the indicator is suspended over it and the 
space in between allows visual deflection. But it is a lift-away 
fence that doesn’t need to be dragged to the end of the rails to be 
removed. 

All in all, dollar for dollar, this saw is hard to beat for those on 
a tight budget (Jet Equipment and Tools, Inc., 1901 Jefferson 
Avenue, Tacoma, WA 98401, phone 206-572-5000). 

Lobo's Model HTS 012 

This closed-cabinet saw came to us with a few handicaps. 
The base is relatively light-duty, and the paint was put on over 
rust. We weren’t too happy about that, but I’m afraid it gets worse. 
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Though the magnetic starter seemed fine, one of the two belts 
on the machine seemed stretched and might have been the 
wrong size. The motor is a three hp, 220-volt, single-phase 
powerhead that handled the stock tests without complaining. 

We wish that more care in engineering and construction had 
been taken with the table. Its wings looked like they never made 
itthroughthefinishgrind,sincethey were about .04" to .05" higher 
than the table and had a very rough surface. There was no way 
to lower the wings (they were already adjusted all the way down), 
so we had to send them to a local machine shop just to get them 
flush with the table! 

The insert was another disaster. The slot was cut into it kind 
of cockeyed, so the blade nicked it when it first started up. Once 
the blade had cut the slot to fit, we were still a bit nervous about 
having the insert so close to it. 

We were surprised to discover that the rip fence was fairly 
accurate. It has a micro-adjustment knob. The scale on the fence 
is engraved into the tube the fence slides on; it would be a lot 
easier to read if the markings were painted to contrast with the 
tube (Lobo Power Tools, Inc., 9034 Bermudez Street, Poco 
Rivera, CA 90660, phone 800-786-5626). 

Mini Max’s Modei S 250 PS 

We chose this machine to represent the high end of table 
saws. It lists for almost $3000, and most distributors don’t 
discount that number. Now I know you probably just cringed, but 
keep in mind that the General and the Hitachi are both over the 
$1600 mark. Also try to keep in mind that the features found on 
this incredible saw are equivalent to those found on saws that cost 
thousands more. 

Working from the bottom up again, the base is sturdy and has 
stabilizer legs at the front and the back of the table to the left of 
the operator, to offset any cantilever introduced by processing a 
large panel on the sliding table. Mini Max spared no expense 
here, and both the base and the legs are finely machined. There's 
also a sliding table support wing that pivots around a connection 
on the base making the sliding table so strong you can sit on it. 
The base also incorporates a dust collection chute. We should 
mention that this tool weighs roughly 100 pounds more than the 
other cabinet saws. 

The motors (one for the scoring saw and one for the larger 
blade) are among the finest we’ve ever seen. The large one is a 
three hp, single-phase, 220-volt powerhead, and the smaller, 
scoring saw motor was a high rpm unit that ran off the same 220- 
volt power supply. 



The scoring saw is in line just before the larger blade, and 
works independently of it. You can selectively raise or lower either 
one, and you can run the larger blade while the other is silent. The 
scoring blade runs in the opposite direction to the main cutting 
blade producing chip-free cuts in panels. The scoring blade is 
only for breaking the surface (its maximum cut is about V4"), but 
the effect created when the two blades are working in harmony is 
nothing less than excellent. If you use veneer plywoods or plastic 
laminates, this scoring feature alone could well pay for the extra 
cost of the saw since you’ll spend a lot less time dealing with 
splintering. 

The tabletop consists of two separate realms. The stationary 
top is nice and flat; though it’s not cast iron, it’s almost as smooth 
as that on the General. The only complaint we had about the top 
(and the saw as a whole) was its lack of miter gauge slots. It does 
have full miter capabilities via the other realm—the sliding table, 
but the slots might be useful for some jigs. Featherboards and 
tenoning jigs that normally would fit in the miter gauge slot won’t 
work here. Don’t get me wrong, the sliding table outperforms any 
miter gauge on any saw; we just wish that this full-feature saw 
had two simple slots in its table to accommodate some jigs. 

One of the nice things about this saw is that it’s truly a one-man 
saw. A guy that needs to handle a full sheet of plywood and 
doesn’t have a helper, can accomplish the job by himself. No 
more cutting a full sheet down with a circular saw prior to putting 
on the table saw. The sliding table even incorporates stops and 
a scale that makes repetitive work go a lot faster. 

The table insert is levelable, but the company doesn’t make a 
dado insert. You can make your own out of wood, or buy the 
regular insert and do what we did; send it to a local machine shop 
for a 1" internal slot. 

The Mini Max saw came to us with a Model 50 Biesemeyer T- 
Square™ fence which took some effort to assemble. After as¬ 
sembly, however, the fence aligned beautifully, and it proved to 
be the most accurate of any of the test units’ fences. The scale 
read as clear as a bedtime story and even though it only clamps 
at the front, it was still the sturdiest fence going (SCMI, Mini Max 
Division, 5933 Peachtree Industrial Boulevard, Suite A, Norcross, 
GA 30092, phone 404-448-1120). 

Nu-Mark’s Model 30-330 

This saw is new to Nu-Mark, and it’s an enclosed cabinet saw 
with a two hp, single-phase, 220-volt powerhead. It’s a 12" saw 
so the cutting capacity is larger than most others (except the 
Hitachi and the Lobo which are also 12"), and we couldn’t slow it 
down. 

The Nu-Mark’s base is a good one, not as classy as the Jet, 
but a lot better than the Lobo. Unfortunately, it lacks a dust chute. 
You have to clean out the cabinet interior through a small door at 
the foot of the base. The cranks turn smoothly, and the starter is 
magnetic. 

The tabletop, however, came to us a real mess. In all fairness 
to Nu-Mark, this machine was their first shipment from Taiwan, 
and they didn’t even get the chance to examine it before sending 
it out to us because we were in such a hurry. The top wasn’t like 
theLobo’stop; it was machined well, but it was coated with a thick, 
hard goo that resembled polyurethane. The tester literally spent 
hours cleaning the top off. 

The miter gauge slots are not T-slots. The insert isn’t of the 
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leveling variety, and it’s only held in place by two screws. It sits 
below the table surface, and we had to shim it up to keep the 
material from getting caught. The fence is basically identical to 
the one on the Lobo. It’s not a bad fence, but it’s not the best either. 

This saw was one of only two saws tested (Sears was the 
other) where the blade tilts away from the fence instead of into it. 
This is an operator preference issue; it complicates some cuts 
(like cutting the shoulders on raised panels) but some feel that it’s 
safer than having the blade tilt towards the fence. 

While it’s not as nice as the Jet and not as poor as the Lobo, 
this saw is not a bad example of a Taiwanese import. I like this 
company because like Jet, they are geared towards the end- 
user. I have great doubt that Nu-Mark will let these faults slide by 
(Nu-Mark, Incorporated, 13306 West 99th Street, Lenexa, KS 
66215, phone 800-248-4799). 

Powermatic’s Model 63 Artisan™ Saw 

The Model 63 is another machine that’s made in Taiwan. In 
fact, it comes out of the same plant as the Tradesman model 
discussed below. In the end, though, it’s not the same saw since 
Powermatic makes a few adjustments to the Taiwanese attitude. 

The base is of the four-legged, open design and though it 
lacks the bulk and weight of an enclosed cabinet saw, it’s still 
pretty sturdy. Just don’t expect to run a large sheet of plywood 
through without roller stands—it might tip over. Dust collection on 
this saw is made possible by a plastic cowling that surrounds the 
blade and sends dust into an exit port for collection. This unique 
method seems to work we/). 

The starter on this and other contractor’s type saws is non¬ 
magnetic since the motors are capacitor-start units. The switch 
is a toggle switch, so you lose the extra level of protection that 
magnetics offer. The motor is a 1V 2 hp, dual-voltage powerhead, 
and we recommend that if you have 220-volt power available, 
use it for the sake of cutting down the amperage draw. The cranks 
that come standard from Taiwan were replaced with the metal 
variety by Powermatic, and they work extremely well. 

The miter gauge slots in the tabletop are the T-slot type, and 
the'insert is levelable. Some of the testers didn’t like the open 
(grate) style extension wings, because inexperienced operators 


sometimes get their fingers caught in the slots. It’s never hap¬ 
pened to me, but I’m told that it’s not fun. 

The fence on the model 63 is specially designed for Powermatic 
by Vega. The fence itself is extruded aluminum, and it’s a lift- 
away type that locks only at the front. It has a real nice micro¬ 
adjustment feature with a fine-tooth wheel enabling closer toler¬ 
ances to be achieved with greater speed. Working in conjunction 
with that adjuster is a hairline pointer that sits right above the scale 
and makes for easy reading. The fence also has a built-in push 
stick that rides in an aluminum channel and transfers about 30% 
of the forces moving in the forward direction into force in the 
downward direction. There’s also a stop block for repetitive 
crosscuts built into thelence system. Our one criticism of the 
fence is that you cannot attach an auxiliary fence unless you drill 
out and tap the extruded aluminum. Nonetheless, the Vega fence 
system is unique and it adds flavor to this imported saw. 

If you’re looking for a contractor's saw, then look no further 
(Powermatic Division of DeVlieg-Bullard, Inc., Morrison Road, 
McMinnville, TN 37110, phone 800-248-0144). 

Sears Model 298842 

This is the top of the Sears line in terms of open-base table 
saws, and we have some nice things—and some not so nice 
things—to say about it. 

Once again starting with the base, we hit a bad point. The legs 
are way too flexible—so much so that the tester had to fabricate 
a bottom brace before we could properly test the machine. The 
manufacturer is designing a dust collection system for the saw 
that should be available in August. 

The metal cranks turned smoothly, and like the Powermatic, 
the motor is a 1V 2 hp, dual-voltage, capacitor start unit, so the 
switch is just a toggle. The front of the machine claims that the saw 
develops three hp, but this is just a numbers game some 
manufacturers use to confuse consumers. The inner workings 
say 1V 2 hp, and that’s what it is. 

The blade, like the Nu-Mark’s, tilts away from the fence; you 
have to decide if that’s appropriate for you. The miter gauge slots 
are not T-slots; the insert, however is levelable. The extension 
wings, like those on the Powermatic and the Tradesman, are of 
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the open-grate variety. One of ours was warped, but that brings 
up a good point about buying Sears tools; you can take faulty 
products back to any Sears store and get them replaced. 

The fence on this contractor’s type saw isn’t very heavy-duty, 
but it surprised us in how well it maintained accuracy. It locks at 
both the front and back, yet it’s also a lift-away unit. The scale is 
very visible and easy to read. 

This saw offers the woodworker the option of a frugal price 
combined with some workability. It does the job, and we couldn’t 
stop it or slow it down (Sears stores throughout the United 
States). 

Power Tool Specialists’ 

Model Tradesman 8000A 

This saw is from the same Taiwanese plant as the Powermatic 
Model 63 Artisan™. Among the differences between the two 


machines are the lack of a dust collection port, plastic (instead of 
steel) cranks and miter gauge slots that aren’t T-slots. 

The major difference is the fence. In short, this saw has on it 
what Powermatic probably sends to the scrap bin. It’s a formed- 
steel fence that rides a tubular rail with a scale that’s somewhat 
illegible. We had a tough time keeping it parallel to the blade. 

The extension wings, motor, tabletop and stand are all the 
same as on the Powermatic, but the Taiwanese handicaps that 
Powermatic removes are still built into this saw. 

I like this Connecticut-based company, and I wish we had 
something nice to say about this saw, but with the availability of 
the Powermatic, only an uninformed buyer would purchase this 
unit over the Artisan™. True, there is a difference of a few 
hundred dollars between the two, but don’t be pennywise and 
pound foolish (Power Tool Specialists, Inc., 3 Craftsman Road, 
East Windsor, CT 06088, phone 800-243-5114). 


Table Saws 

Machine Tested 

Horse 

Power 

Volts 

RPM 

Blade 

Diameter 

Table Size 

T-Slot 

Rip Capacity 
Left/Right 

Fence 

Weight 

List 

Price 

Rating 

1-10 

General 350-1 

3 

230 

4,000 

10" 

28"X 36" 

yes 

15V2" 

25" 

formed steel 

415 lbs 

$1,595 

9 

Hitachi Cl 2Y 

3 

1151 

3,800 

12" 

27V4"X36V4" 

yes 

15V2" 

25" 

cast iron 

330 lbs 

$2,556 

9 

JetJCS-10A 

2 

230 

3,400 

10" 

27"X 40" 

yes 

12" 

30" 

extruded 

aluminum 

353 lbs 

$1,199 

9 

Lobo HTS012 

3 

230 

3,450 

12" 

27“ X 363/4" 

no 

15" 

25" 

extruded 

aluminum 

330 lbs 

$789 

4 

Mini Max S250 PS 

3 

230 

3,500 

10"2 

22"X 33" 

no slots^ 

12" 

50" 

Biesemeyer 

490 lbs 

$2,995 

10 

Nu-Mark 30-330 

2 

230 

3.450 

12" 

27"X 40" 

no 

15" 

25" 

extruded 

aluminum 

402 lbs 

$1,095 

7.5 

Powermatic 63A 

1.5 

115/230 

4,500 

10" 

27" X 409/16" 

yes ' 

12^/2" 

26 V 2 " 

Vega 

240 lbs 

$964 

8 

Sears 298842 

1.5 

120/240 

3.833 

10" 

27"X 44" 

no 

24" 

24" 

formed steel 

238 lbs 

$499 

7 

^Tradesman 8000A 

1.5 

115/230 

4,500 

10" 

27” X 409/16" 

no 

10" 

27" 

formed steel 

230 lbs 

$699 

6 

^can be ordered with 230v motor/starter 

2plus 4" scoring saw ^sliding table 

4 

prototype unit 
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WOODTURNING LATHES; bowt, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, slow speed. DeRose & Co., Box 150, Mechanicsville, VA 
23111, (804) 746-1705 


Repair band saw blades! Easy contour sawing! 

amRO BAND SAW BRAZHl #101B 

Make your own saw blades from coil stock. 

Brazer complete with kit $75.50. 

fl&SOH a jaCOBSOH, WC. 3546 WO. ClABK gT., CHCAGO, 1 80657 

40% DISCOUNT, stainless and brass screws, tools. Small 
quantities, free catalog. Elwick, Dept. 821,230 Woods Lane, 
Somerdale, NJ 08083 

FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. Trend-lines, Dept. PW1, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966 


BAND SAW BLADES 

At Discount Prices 

•Made in the USA 
•Quality Steel 
•All Types & Sizes 
•Special Orders 
•Low Prices 
•Mail Order Only 

Send Or Calf For Price List 

LAD Tool Supply Inc. 

P.O. 60X611753 

Pori Huron, Ml 48061-1753 

313-296-4933 


USED DELTA MACHINERY ETC. Free list. New 3hp 10/ 

Unisaw motor 288 ppd. Plaza, Box 14, Bethel, VT 05032,802- 
234-9673 


PLANS AND KITS 


WHIRLIGIGS play golf, baseball, bowl, surf, lift weights. 
Instructions, plans, diagrams to make 16" wind powered 
puppets. $15 to WOODWORKS, Box 207 East Northport, NY 
11731 


BRAZILIAN END TABLES AND COFFEE TABLE. Rich and 
impressive design. Detailed plans, $9. KUROKAI DESIGNS, 
P.O, Box 8344,Dept. PW, Silver Spring, MD 20910 


DIY PLANS FOR INDOOR/OUTDOOR furniture, workbench, 
children's toys, etc. Catalog $1.00. LLEPW, Box 908, 
Cornville, AZ 86325 

ROUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughed-out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P, 7458 Ellicott Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648 

BIRD FEEDERS SELL GREAT. Five new full-size plans. 
Send $12.00 to; D.Arthur, P.O. Box 974, Dept. 200, Kathleen, 
FL 33849-0974_ 

FULL SIZE MARIONETTE PUPPET PLANS $5.00 M.O. & 
SASE to; Ron, Box 418, Silver Lake, KS 66539 


LIKE TO BUILD TOYS?! Dragstrip and dragster plans. Fun to 
build and race. Slot wheel cars 9"HX10"WX32"I, K-D for 
storage. Send $6.94 in check, MO, MC/VISA, Wis. Res. add 
5% tax, to; Wooden Design Co., P.O. Box 140, Dept. 60, De 
Forest, W! 53532. Free catalog/Money back guarantee. 

"USEFUL CHILDREN'S TABLE," inexpensive to build, easy 
to use and store, great gift, plans $4.00. HEM Enterprises, Box 
324, Greene, NY 13778 

AMERICAN PRIDE 

UNCLE SAM pattern & instructions 
for lawn, garden, or campsite. Order 
now for JULY 4TH! $6.95+$1.25 s/h. 

Send to: "Uncle Sam", TF Ent., 

P.O. Box 778, New Lenox, IL 66451 

Check, M.O. & Visa/MC accepted. (Please enclose your mailing 
address and phone number. Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery.) 

SHAKER FURNITURE KITS: Pine, ready to assemble. Small 
Child's Bench 24"LX12"WX12"H $24.95. Coffee Table Bench 
36"LX14"WX18"H $29,95 End Table 24"LX14’’WX24"H 
$34.95. Brochure $1.00 SASE Visa/MC/MO/Checks. Orders 
4-10 EST (215) 721-4983 to F. Hayden Designs, Box 232, 
(PW),Harleysville, PA 19438 

2000 PAHERNS FOR FUN AND PROFIT. Catalog $2.00 
P.O, Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
heaters, massage systems, MORE!! Send $2.00 for Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connection; 45 
Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206_ 

WALNUT DOMINO KIT! Contains pearl white "DOT" filler, 
brass latch, CAD drawings and instructions for dominoes and 
box. Completed, worth $50.00 plus! $8.79, SMC Technolo¬ 
gies, P.O. Box 170094, Arlington. TX 76003 

HEIRLOOM ROCKING HORSE PLANS-full size patterns, 
easily built, sculptured appearance. $11.00 D.W. Short & Co., 
115 Wells Street, Cornelia, GA 30531 

UNIQUE PORTABLE TABLES Stores flat, no hardware 
needed. Plans $3.00. G Hartman, PO Box 155, Overpeck, OH 
45055_ 

15 HORSE CUT OUT PATTERNS for wood, up to 36", $9.95 
to "Baker Patterns #6", Box 56, Princeton, MN 55371 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR/RECLINER 

Easy to build. Full-size patterns & material list. 

Great for pool or patio! 

A proven moneymaker! 

Request plan #119. Send 
$12.95, Check or M.O. to: 

T.J. Keyes, 1830 East 154 St., Olathe, KS 66062 

Allow 3-4 weeks for delivery 

HIGHLY VISIBLE "BALANCING" TOYS attract attention! 
Remarkable "clever" patterns! Free Details! Send Today! 
Pleasure Crafts, PW6B, Rt. 2, Box 1485, Mannford, OK 74044 

TYRANNOSAURUS REX SKELETON MODEL Freestand¬ 
ing, 3-Dimensional. Great gift or attention grabber. Full-size 
patterns. Four sizes: using '//' plywood = 3’ height $14.95, 
%" = 4' $18.95, V; = 5.5' $23.95. Y; = 8' $29.95, Dinobones, 
4786 Boomer, Cincinnati, OH 45247 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00. (614) 484- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 


TOYS, TOOLS, MORE. Plans. Information $2.00. J. Garate, 
P.O. Box 291-C, Deer Park, CA 94576 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for woodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4,00 to 
$6.00, Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226,31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 






Large Machinist 
Tool Chest & Base 

Size 11" X 25" X 27" 

Plan #128.,.$24.95 +$2.25 s/h 

Morrison Originals 

784 Marlborough 

P.O. Box 15272, Dept.PW-1 

Detroit, Ml 48215-2949 


PLANS & PATTERNS, Send $2.00 for list (credited) to 
Plansnsuch, P.O. Box 1345, Youngstown, OH 44501-1345 

100 PATTERNS for Scroll, Band, Jigsaws. Puzzles, toys, 
country, craft styles. Brand new designs. Complete set $6. 
Jones Patternshop, 237 South Dixie, Vandalia, OH 45377 

CRADLE AND CHEVAL MIRROR PLANS send SASE to: 
Heirloom Design, PO Box 4183, Logan, UT 84321 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR. Folds for storage. Easy-to-build. 
full-size patterns and instructions $8. Hardware kit $14.95 
each. Plankits, Box 141263, Columbus, OH 43214 

20 YARD ORNAMENTS (6) Patriotic, (14) other fullsize pat- 
terns-$9,95! 50 fast-selling unique craftshow items-$7.95! 
Both for $15.00. Smart Designs, Box 112, Hanford, CA 93232 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1, 
CRAFTER’S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 

UNIQUE TRICERATOPS COATRACK Kids can't wait to 
hang up their coats. Full-sized plans instructions $3 + SASE. 
P & M Enterprises, 131 10th Ave. N, Texas City, TX 77590 


ATTENTION WOODWORKERS! Need a portable shop 
table? Ours hold table saw and miter saw. For plans send 
$3.00 to; Covert Marketing, PO Box 12176, Dept. 101, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95406-2176 


GREAT GIFTS! 

Build keepsake boxes and jewelry boxes. 
Easy to build future heirlooms. 
Keepsake Box Plan—$5.75 
Jewelry Box Plan—$5.75 
Both Plans—$10.00 

N'Terprises Co., P.O. Box 25, Lowville, NY 
13367-0025 (N,Y. state res. add 7% tax.) 


TRAIN (ENGINE, OILER, PASSENGER, CABOOSE) Full 
size plans $9.95. Crafts of the Heart, 2260 El Cajon Blvd., 
Suite 403, San Diego, CA 92104 

USE SCRAP WOOD. Make miniature furniture, toys, 
dollhouses. FREE SAMPLE PLAN. RA, (PWP), Box 586, 
Alpharetta, GA 30239-0586 


MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns FREE brochure-send Self Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708, 
Lake City, FL 32055 


WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level. $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin. MN 55932 

BUILD AN ATTRACTIVE PARK BENCH. Low cost, easy to 
build, complete plans $4.00. Midwest Blueprint, PO Box 433, 
Grand Rapids, MN 55744-0433 


4,000 YEAR OLD EGYPTIAN LOCK. Make and sell replicas 
with key and working tumblers. Al! wood construction. REAL 
SHOW STOPPERS. $6.75 for detailed plans. LOCKWORKS, 
Box 9488-D, Cincinnati, OH 45209 


BUILD YOUR CHILDREN this ride on Super Custom Soap 
Box Racer, Complete materials list, instructions, and plans. 
Send $5.95 to Ward Enterprises, Dept. P, 820 Heron Dr., 
Suisun City, CA 94585 
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SWINGING CRADLE pattern, solid with spindle trim. $9.95 
plans, brochure $1.00 + SASE: Fisher Design Enterprises, 
Box 106PW, Gloversville, NY 12078 


CLASSIC DINING TABLE. Build your own, simple to con¬ 
struct with computer aided drawings and detailed instructions. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! Only $4.99 SMC Tech¬ 
nologies, P.O. Box 170094, Arlington, TX 76003 



mmmFT 

PATTeiWS 

FOR FUN & PROFIT! 


SHOP-TESTED FULL SIZE PATTERNS 


125 Pattern Fun Packet assortment! 

[□ 25 fun, profitable “wind-action” whirligigs. 

#□ Country Critters- 100 patterns, decorative projects! 
*□ Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. 

100 yard ornaments animals, birds, signs, more! 
iD 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws! 

|D Show stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers! 

,□ Over 20 easy to make bird houses. 

• Send $8.00 per packet Pick 3 FOR ONLY $16.00 


: ACCENTS,: Dept MR41, 60X7387, Gonic, NH 03839 ! 
^ WOODCRAFT CATALOG - $2.00 (Free with order) J 


COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50. Planfan, Box 473, 
Bridgeport, NE 69336 


MAKE YOUR OWN CLAMPS at a fraction the cost, detailed 
instructions, full size patterns, $5. Starrcrafters, P.O, Box 253, 
Cassopolis, Ml 49031 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog, Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box 900P. Athens, OH 45701. Tel. 800-848-2273 

BEGINNING/ADVANCED HARPMAKERS: wood parts, 
plans, hardware, strings available. Dragonwhispers, Box 211, 
Mt. Laguna, CA 91948 

ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE plans. Fun, easy. Great gift 
$8.50 Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summitrose Street, 
Tujunga, CA 91042 


GIANT BOOMERANG PLAN. Unique X-rang with 3' wing 
span. Be the boomerang expert in your community. Make for 
sport or profit. Send $4.00 to; G.S. Kostas, Box 826, Rio 
Grande, NJ 08242 


FULL-SIZE PATTERNS: ROCKING HORSE, doll cradle, 
heart shelves, bookcase, quilt rack $2.75 each/$12.50 all. 
Country Woodshop, Rt. 1, Box 282-A, Quitman, GA 31643 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plans send 
$3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

UNIQUE FULL-SIZED DOLLS HIGH CHAIR PLANS. Great 
craft fair items. $5.00 plus long SASE to: L & L Woodcraft. Box 
130B, Michael Rd., Adams Center, NY 13606 

GREAT GRANDFATHER’S STEP BENCH - 1001 uses for 
housewives and tradesmen. Plans $3.50. Kit $15,00 + p/h. 
Send to; Lastables, P.O, Box 922, McMurray, PA 15317 

PARLOR BENCH DOOR STOP with handle plans. Great for 
seniors. $5.00 and long SASE. Door Stop. 12665 30th St. SE, 
Lake Lillian, MN 56253 

FREE! TEN WOOD PROJECT PLANS. Send $3.00 for post¬ 
age. Stanford Publications, Box 9120, Saint Joseph, Ml 
49085 _ 

GREAT GIFT IDEA or build for profit. 5 country clock plans. 
Easy to build. Send $10.00. Back Yard Country Crafts, 1708 
Kimberly Drive, Hartsville, SC 29550 

BUILD AIR SUSPENSION SPEAKERS! 46 pages. Easy 
Instructions, Illustrations & Charts. $6.00 Craftworks-1, Box 
55265, Phoenix. A2 85078 


100 FULL-SIZE PUZZLE PATTERNS, 10 pull toys, 10 as¬ 
sorted holiday lawn ornaments, 5 crossing signs (dog, cats, 
chipmunks, squirrel, child). $4.95 each, all 4 sets for $14.95. 
Apple-Tree Craft Patterns, 289 Pelham St., Methuen, MA 
01844 

BUILD YOUR OWN PICNIC TABLE. Low cost, easy to build, 
complete plans $5.00. Midwest Blueprint, PO Box 433, Grand 
Rapids. MN 55744-0433 

CHILDRENS COUNTRY STYLE FURNITURE, storage 
truck, dollhouse. Complete full size plans, instructions. Free 
Brochure. Kidcraft, Box 161-A, Danville, IN 46122 

EXCITING WOODEN TOY PLANS Plans for eye-catching 
toys with super realistic wheels described in free catalog. 
ToyPrO, Dept. PW, POB 773810, Steamboat Springs, CO 
80477 


PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff Circle. Peoria, IL 
61604 


FOUR FAST RACE CARS with 10' track. Fun for all ages. 
Child constructs with you in under four hours. Will be cherished 
for years. Plans $12.99, catalog $3.00. Send to Practical 
Designs, Box 292872, Davie, FL 33329 

POWER TOOL SPEED CONTROL. Relaible, versatile. New 
simplified construction. Complete plans $7.50. FREE informa¬ 
tion; SASE: Domestech, Box 1621, Harrisburg, PA 17105- 
1621 


TOYS OF WOOD, Free plans info. Tarjany Designs, Box 
8846, Dept. H, Calabasas, CA 91302 

REVOLVING BOOKCASE Build This Unique Revolving, 
Decorative, Space-Saving, Four-Sided Bookcase. For easy 
step by step instructions and illustrations send a 4 1/8" X 9 1/ 
2" self addressed envelope and $7.50 to: Al's Wood Works 
P.O. Box 9336 Peoria. IL 61612 

CABINET INSTALLERS "Extra pair of hands." For plans 
send $5.00, Dauenhauer, 634 W 7th, Shakopee, MN 55379 


CHILD'S ACTIVITY DESK. Easy to build, low cost, complete 
plans $5.00. Desk, PO Box 11154, Spokane, WA 99211-1154 


WOODS 


DOWELS — PLUGS — PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest & finest seiection Oak, Wainut, Hickory, 
Maple, Cherry, Mahogany. Teak, even treated dowels. 
Quantity discounts. 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45248 
(513) 574-8488 



Catalog $1.00 


BURL, FIGURED LUMBER - Most Western species, 
squares, slabs, whole. Sample kits. SASE list: Eureka Hard¬ 
wood Supply, 3346 D St., Eureka. CA 95501, (707) 445-3371 


HONDURAS ROSEWOOD BURLS. Ten to 100 pounds. 
Amazing colors and natural designs. Rejean Drouin. 333,19 
Street, Quebec, Quebec, GIL 2A5.1 -418-529-5466 


HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F, Scott Jay & Company, 214 Najoles Dr., Millersville, 
MD 21108, (301)987-6800 


EXOTIC HAWAIIAN HARDWOODS-Bundles of clear kiln 
dried koa, mango and other exotic woods. Slabs, turning 
squares, figured woods. Custom wood products also avail¬ 
able. Call or write for list and price information. West Maui 
Mountain Trading Company-Fax 808-878-2803, business 
808-878-2705. RR 1,263 Kula Hwy„ Kula, HI 96790 


DESERT WOODS, Mesquite, cholla and saguaro wood; for 
more information call or write: Desert Wood, 7070 N. Oracle 
Rd., #210, Tucson, AZ 85704, 602-742-7004 

GREAT NORTHWEST WOOD; Quilled, Curly, Burl. Spalted, 
Maple, Yew, Alder. Custom Sawing. Randle Woods, Box 96, 
Randle, WA 98377, 1-800-845-8042 

PANELING, FLOORING in white pine and popular hard¬ 
woods. KD pine and hardwood lumber. FREE catalog. Catskill 
Mountain Lumber Co.. PO Box 450, Swan Lake, NY 12783. 
1-800-828-9663 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


FREE CATALOG: A new approach to woodworking plans. To 
get yours send self addressed, stamped legal envelope to 
WOODEN DESIGN CO., P.O. Box 140, Dept 60, De Forest, 
Wl 53532_ 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of craft sup¬ 
plies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware ac¬ 
cessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
inc.. Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE-New 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2. (Refundable!) Leather Unlimited. PW0391. Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990_ 

SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING: Monthly How-to Newsletter 
for Woodworkers. First issue free. Write: Benitez, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 43233, Dept. 104, Austin, TX 78745 

WOODCRAFTERS: 32 distinctive wood toy craft plans. Free 
illustrated catalog. Send SASE to: Bade Crafts, 306 Sixth St., 
Lockport, LA 70374 

100-PAGE COLOR CATALOG of leathers, tools, books, 
patterns, hardware, kits, and supplies. Everything for making 
custom leather goods. Largest selection of traditional 
leathercraft. Low prices, quantity discounts. Send $2.00 post¬ 
age/handling to; TANDY LEATHER COMPANY, Dept. 
PW691C. P.O. Box 2934, Ft, Worth, TX 76113 

"WOODGRAIN STEEL DOORS" Oak finish! Professional 
method! Handbook $5.95. Bachman Finishing Systems, PO 
Box 296, Carbondale, PA 18407 

100 WOODWORKING PATTERNS every other month only 
10c each. Free trial membership. Pay only $9.99 for sets you 
keep. FC & A Woodworking Pattern Club, Dept. 9PW-6CL, 
103 Clover Green, Peachtree City. GA 30269 

WOODCARVER'S CATALOG full of tools and supplies. Send 
$2.00 (refundable) Box 3485, Estes Park, CO 80517 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 
Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 
370-WF, Seymour, TN 37865 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOODWORKERS! MARKETING GUIDE shows "How-To" 
earn substantial spare time income with easy to build, high 
demand, Adirondack chairs. Can expand to full time! Includes: 
MARKETING GUIDE, "Classic" Blueprint, and "Step-by- 
Step" Instructions for ONLY $19,95! PLANCRAFT, Dept. J, 
P.O. Box 1779, Hernando, FL 32642 

GALLERY OPENING, PA - Opportunities available to sell 
your woodworking projects. Send photos or slides to: Gersh, 
Box27612, Philadelphia. PA19118.orcall Bill215-842-9888. 
All projects considered, 

FORMICA: Repair burned and damaged countertops WITH¬ 
OUT REPLACEMENT! Quick, easy to $600/day. Change 
countertop colors WITHOUT REMODELING! Millions of 
apartments, homes pay profits immediately. Details FREE! 
206-256-9742. Introductory videotape $2 rental fee plus $17 
deposit. Deposit refunded when videotape is returned. Write 
today to RENEW-ALL, Box 9900-JJ, Vancouver, WA 98668 
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INVENTORS! Your first step is important. For FREE advice, 
call ADVANCED PATENT SERVICES, Washington, DC 800- 
458-0352_ 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

THOUSANDS SAVED: Be your own general contractor, un¬ 
derstandable guide, forms, hints. Send $9.95 to: Marketing 
Managers, P.O. Box 82335, Phoenix, AZ 85071 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your woodworking 
business. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KC1) 

r WOODCARVING H 


SEA LIFE: Seminars, Patterns, Blanks, Dolphin Carving, 
Video. For Catalog, SASE: BUYER WOODCARVING STU¬ 
DIO, 28 Power Street, Norton, MA 02766 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure {sample enclosed). 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537_ 

COMPUTERIZED INDEX, most journals, 230 issues, 5000+ 
entries, 1000+ PROJECTS. $44.95. Free information. Infodex 
Services, Dept 432,10609 King Arthur, Richmond, VA 23235- 
3840 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.50; No. 2 
$6.50; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. For descriptive 
literature sendSASEto: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687-0350 

WOODWORKING JOKES WANTED We pay $5 forshorl filler 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworiiing, 1320 Galaxy Way. Concord, CA 94520 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinish! Carvings. Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods. Veneers, Upholstery. Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 

YOU WANT PERFECTION - We've got it! Smooth & simple 
wood stains. Cali: Clearwater Color Co. (800) 899-5263 

HIDEGLUE-WoodworkingandGlassChipping. 11 Gradesto 
choose from. Call or write for price list and technical informa¬ 
tion. Bjorn Industries, Inc., Box 1280, Mathews. NC 28106, 
704-364-1186_ 

FREE BROCHURE. 337 Page woodworking, arts-craftscata- 
log $2.00. Save 30-70%. Suncoast. Dept, PW, 9015-US19N, 
Pinellas Park, FL 34666_ 

WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC. 

Over 100 items in stock. Howee’s, Rt. 7. Box 633PW, Joplin, 
MO 64801_ 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. Large Se¬ 
lection weaving materials books, hoops, handles, tools, and 
misc. Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable. 
Royalwood Ltd. 517-PW, Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 
44907 

SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS Large selection, old favor¬ 
ites. Catalog $2.00, Box 234, Washington Mills. NY 13479 

A BIT OF INFORMATION: SASE and LSASE are abbrevia¬ 
tions for Self Addressed Stamped Envelope and Large Self 
Addressed Stamped Envelope. 

CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: I 

Classified Rate: $1.95 per word: 15-word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $200 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue #62 (September 1991) is June 1, 
1991. Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, 
Concord, CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 


PW Showcase 



Grizzly 

Imports 

Catalog 

You'll be amazed at 
the number of new 
items weVe brought 
on line for 1991. Ma¬ 
chinery, accessories 
and specialty items 
abound. This catalog 
Is a definite collectible 
that you’ll save for 
years. Cal! toll free to 
get yours: 1-800-541- 
5537. 

FREE 
Please circle #103 


Grizzly 

Imports 



MLCS, Ltd. 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 
And More 

Hundreds of high 
quality carbide 
tipped router bits 
plus other pro wood¬ 
working products. 
Large discounts for 
router owners. 50%- 
70% lower prices 
than elsewhere. For 
24-page catalog, 
call 1-800-533-9298 
24 hrs/day. 

FREE 
Please circle #104 


Powered Air 
Respirators 

Excellent for all 
jobs which cre¬ 
ate DUST. Eye 
protection. Can 
be worn with 
beard, glasses. 
Systems also 
available for 
paint, lacquer 
fumes. 

Airstream 

Dust Helmets FREE literature 

Please circle #120 



Tools & 
Accessories 



Penn State 
Industries 


Every item dis¬ 
counted! Latest 
free brochure fea¬ 
tures Scrollsaws, 
Planers, Dust Col¬ 
lectors, Lathes, 
Work Supports 
and numerous ac¬ 
cessories. Valu¬ 
able discount cou¬ 
pons. 1-800-288- 
7297. 

FREE 
Please circle #122 


Carbide Tipped 
Router Bits 



We searched with 
quality on our 
minds and came 
up with a line of 
industrial router 
bits you will be sat¬ 
isfied with, both in 
quality and price. 
We will fit your 
production needs. 


Econ-Abrasives 1-01-1= 1 * * 

FREE literature 

Please circle #123 


Shaper Cutters 
& Router Bits 


CASCADE 


TOOLS JHC 



Cascade Tools, 
Inc. 


C a rb i d e-t i p p e d 
router bits and shaper 
cutters are recog¬ 
nized worldwide for 
quality & perform¬ 
ance at an affordable 
price. We use the lat¬ 
est in diamond grind¬ 
ing techniques & CNC 
equipment to give you 
exacting profiles. Call 
for a catalog: 1-800- 
235-0272 

FREE 
Please circle #140 
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PW Showcase Order Form 


n 


PW #61 July 1991 


1. Circle the numbers that appear next to the items that interest you. 

2. Print your name and address on the order form. We must have your ZIP CODE. 

3 . Total the costs for the priced items, pfus $2.00 to help cover postage and handling charges. 

4. Cut out the order form and put it in an envelope with total payment (check, money order, or charge card info) and send to: 
Popular Woodworking, Box 2506, Boulder, CO 80329-2506. 


103 FREE Start my subscription to Popular Woodworking for: 
104. FREE □ 1 year (six issues) $19.97 (circle 340 at left) 

120. FREE u 2 years (twelve issues) $34,97 (circle 350 at left] 


L 


122. FREE 

123. FREE 
140. FREE 
340. $19.97 
350. $34.97 


Total Amount for Cash Items Circled:_ 

Handling: $2.00 

Total Payment Enclosed:_ 


□ Check Enclosed U Visa □ MasterCard 

Card #_ 

Name_ 


Exp. 


Address 


City, State, Zip _ 


Coupon Expires Septembor 15,1991 




July 1991 
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Wood Types 

Eastern White Pine 




by Ken Textor 

Few woods have a more colorful history 
than Eastern white pine. King George tried 
to reserve it exclusively for the Royal Navy 
during the American Revolution. Pine was 
one reason why Maine separated from 
Massachusetts in the early 1800’s to be¬ 
come “The Pine Tree State.” As a readily 
available and versatile material, white pine 
was essential in developing the industrial 
heartlands of the Northeast and Midwest. 

It’s virtually impossible to live a 
woodworker’s life amid sawdust and 
shavings without coming across white pine. 
Architects, furniture designers, pattern 
makers, boat builders and a host of others 
designate white pine as a primary material. 
And there are plenty of good reasons for all 
the attention paid to this humble softwood. 

General Description 

At least a dozen different species are 
called pine (ornamentals account for many 
more) and regularly milled into lumber. But 
only Eastern white, Pinus strobus, still 
enjoys the wide use which has character¬ 
ized it since the 1600’s. Western white 
pine, southern pine and several other spe¬ 
cies don’t have quite the versatility and 
range of working properties as Eastern 
white, though they do have other desirable 
properties that Eastern lacks. 

White pine lumber is readily identified 
by its cream-to-white sapwood surround¬ 
ing the light brown heartwood, which may 
also be tinged with slightly reddish hues. 
These colors will all darken significantly on 
exposure to sunlight. 

And then, of course, there are the 
knots—generally dark brown spots with 
their own annular rings separate from the 
main body of wood. They range from circles 
the size of a dime to large elongated ellipses 
configured like long-tailed comets or gal- 

Ken Textor is a woodworker and writer in 
Arrowsic, Maine. 


axies out of control. They may have dark 
gray or brown stains around them. Exactly 
which type of knots you get, how many, 
and the degree of staining depends on the 
grade of wood you buy. More on that later. 

Both the strength and weight of Eastern 
white pine are relatively light—roughly half 
that of a hardwood like white oak. Com¬ 
pared to most other softwoods, though, it's 
only slightly less strong and heavy. Knots 
can significantly affect the strength, how¬ 
ever, particularly those long comet-like 
spikes that sometimes run across an en¬ 
tire board. Such knots can weaken the 
lumber enough to render it useless. 

Rot resistance is about average in the 
heartwood, but the sapwood has negli¬ 
gible resistance, particularly in situations 
ofcontinuouswettingorslowdrying. That's 
why white pine doesn’t always make the 
best house siding. Even on the north side 
of a building surrounded by wind-cutting 
shade trees, white pine boards might not 
last more than 20 years. 

But its other uses are manifold. As a 
trim wood, it has a long history. Knotty 
lumber is turned into tongue-and-groove 
paneling, ceiling boards and even exposed 
carrying beams and posts. Clearer lumber 
is used in door and window trim, shelving, 
built-ins and cabinets, crown and scotia 
mouldings, door and window sashes, 
caskets, toys, slack cooperage, inexpen¬ 
sive furniture and patterns forfoundry work. 

Working Properties 

The wood is generally easy to work, 
but has some pitfalls. Planing is usually 
problem-free due to its softness and straight 
grain. But with the lower, very knotty grades, 
you’ll get some grain reversal, particularly 
around large knots. This usually results in 
raising the grain a bit and perhaps some 
minor chipping. Try a slow run through the 
planer, taking as little as Vie" off. 

Turning and sanding white pine present 


more serious problems. Unless you turn 
your lathe at higher-than-normal speeds, 
use very sharp cutting tools and take tiny 
amounts of wood at each pass, you may 
get seriously raised grain at best, chipping 
and gouging at worst. Only absolutely clear 
straight-grained lumber has a chance of 
giving satisfactory turning results. 

Sanding is made difficult by the wood's 
varying hardness. It’s easy to create dips 
if you’re using a large, heavy belt sander, 
because the knots are much harder than 
the surrounding wood. They become high 
spots while the wood around gets sanded 
away. The best solution is to use an orbital 
sander throughout. For best results, the 
final paper should be at least 220-grit. 

White pine does tend to bend fairly 
easily, but this property is of marginal use 
these days. Years ago, virgin growth 
Eastern white pine had a much greater 
concentration of heartwood and closer 
annual rings, due mainly to slow growth in 
climax forests. The wood then was stron¬ 
ger and more rot-resistant. Add to that its 
bendability and you have a timber that 
boatbuilders—including King George's 
navy—favored for planking and spars. But 
today's more quickly grown second and 
third growth lumber rots easier and lacks 
the strength of its predecessors. 

Fastenings do not hold very well in 
Eastern white pine, particularly nails. 
Screws work better, but often aren’t sat¬ 
isfactory in free-standing furniture. There¬ 
fore many projects that specify white pine 
recommend the "glued ar?cf screwed” ap¬ 
proach. The one exception is nailing or 
screwing into knots, which tend to be very 
hard and hold fastenings very well—once 
you get the fastener in. Pilot holes are 
usually required. 


Gluing white pine is a simple pleasure. 

The decorative pine bucket in the photo 
beiow has a dear wax finish. 
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Both resin and epoxy glues work well, the 
latter usually requiring grooves so the joint 
doesn’t get glue-starved. Knots, however, 
may prevent glue from sticking well. The 
only solution is to avoid them at glue joints. 

Knots also present one final problem in 
all projects—shrinkage. Eastern white 
pine’s knots tend to shrink at a rate greater 
than the surrounding wood. This can cause 
warping in projects during very dry times of 
the year. Clear pine, however, has very 
little overall shrinkage and is noted for its 
dimensional stability. 

Finishing 

A big advantage to Eastern white pine 
is the ease with which it takes paints and 
stains. Regardless of the type of finish you 
apply, there is a risk that knots and sap 

This pine cabinet has been stained wainut 
and finished with poiyurethane. 



pockets will bleed through. This can be 
prevented, however, by pre-painting knots 
and sap pockets with shellac. If you do 
this, feather the edges of the dried shellac 
with 220-grit sandpaper. That way you’ll 
eliminate the possibility of a slightly raised 
spot showing when you apply the paint. 

Staining is even easier since many 
manufacturers use white pine to color-key 
their products. Thus your white pine 
projects get a stained wood color very true 
to the representations on the can or color 
chart. Varnishing and other clear finishes 
work fine, too. But remember that the 
natural yellowing or browning of many 
urethanes and varnishes, combined with 
pine’s tendency to darken over the years, 
will result in a finish several shades darker 
than freshly planed pine boards. 

Availability 

Eastern white pine is widely available 
anywhere north of the Mason-Dixon line 
and east of the Mississippi. It’s readily 



available in all forms of mouldings, plain 
boards, shiplap, tongue-and-groove, 
beaded matched boards, timbers, plywood, 
veneers and four-sided stock of various 
dimensions. Boards up to 18" wide are 
often available, too. 

The key to selecting pine is in the grad¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, no standard system is 
used everywhere. The Department of Ag¬ 
riculture has a system for grading pine and 
other species, and has tried for years to 
implement it, but many lumberyards simply 
ignore it and use the system “we’ve always 
used.” Here’s a general system, allowing 
for local variations, that many woodwork¬ 
ers, contractors and architects use: 

Clear, #1 , or select— the best grade of 
pine is identified by any of these names. 
Clear means what it says—no knots, sap 
pockets or other anomalies. It may, how¬ 
ever, be hard to find, so sometimes it’s 
wise to accept a board as clear even 
though it may have a dime-sized knot or a 
Ve" X 2" sap pocket somewhere in the 
middle of everything. Expect to pay dearly 
for this grade, from $2 to $4 per board foot, 
depending on how it was milled. 

Seconds, #2, or #2 clear —this grade 
is much easier to find and cheaper than 
clear, but you’ll have to put up with a few 
more knots. They should be small, no 
larger than a quarter, and well spaced, 
averaging no more than about one per 
foot. The pnce will be easier to bear, 
somewhere between $1.50 and $3. 

Construction or #3 —this is the grade 
that’s easiest to find. It’s usually used as 
siding underneath a structure’s finish sid¬ 
ing, but can also be found in matched 
boards used for interior finish work. Many 
people incorrectly call it “knotty pine,” but 
that’s a good description of what you’ll see. 
The knots, however, should adhere tightly 
to the surrounding wood. They should also 
be no bigger than 2" in diameter and spikes 
should not run completely across a board. 
Expect to pay from $1 to $2 for this lumber. 

Utility, #4, or Rough & Random— 
these are useful as exterior sheathing but 
not for much else. Knots can be huge—4" 
or more—as well as loose and unsound. A 
board may run completely clear for a few 
feet, so it can be useful for small projects. 
But for larger ones, you’ll have to contend 
with knots and sap pockets galore. The 
price is attractive—unplaned boards were 
selling in Maine recently for as little as 
thirty cents per board foot—although the 
price may go as high as $1.25. 
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Out of the Woodwork by Mike Dykes 

Tool Moochers 


Blam! There goes another one, wasted 
on the battlefield outside my shop door. 
Boom! Another creep bites the dust. I 
know I can count on artillery support and 
my trusty flamethrower. 

After all, the woodworker’s enemy is 
out there, lurking in the weeds, ready to 
wreak havoc on my very life if he gets past 
the perimeter! 

Rambo feelings aside, I’ve had it with 
the onslaught of people who want to take 
what I have sworn to defend: my tools! 

I have a sign on the outside of my shop. 
I put it there. I meant it. People seem to 
pretend either that it doesn’t exist or that I 
didn’t know what I was doing when I took 
such pains to buy it and then nail it where 
no one could possibly miss it. 

“No tools loaned. Don’t even bother to 
ask!” 

People botherto ask. I can threaten the 
potential borrower with the world’s nasti¬ 


est wrestling hold—the lip stretch—but still 
it will not persuade him to buy his own 
tools, when he can filch off with mine! 

1 keep thinking about barbed wire, a 
well guarded mine field. Big, nasty dogs. 
Anything! 

Nothing seems to work. 

What gets on my nerves is that when¬ 
ever I loan a tool out, it goes through the 
roughest service the borrower can devise. 
Then, when he brings it back with the teeth 
broken out of the blade, the carbide 
knocked out in huge chunks, and the cord 
clumsily patched with cheap masking tape 
(where the yo-yo cut the power line), he 
gives me a sing-song “Thank you,” and 
doesn’t bother to make the defects right. 

/ don’t try to chop the heads off nails 
with my fine finish saw blades. Everyone 
else does. 

That’s why I don’t loan tools out any 
more. 


But what do you do with the family 
member who wants to repair a table that 
his great-^reat fourth cousin-in-law (nine 
times removed) leftto his daughter-in-law 
after the kids get married? 

One thing that comes immediately to 
mind is to make excuses. I don’t care if I am 
using a brand new heavy duty drill, straight 
out of the box. If he wants to borrow it, the 
poor tired old thing is on its last legs and 
may not survive another hour of light use. 

Or I sometimes say that I never use that 
blade for cutting anything but laminated 
Bubinga with rose hip tea dripped all over 
it for “special” lube. Just my luck, that’s 
what he’ll be cutting. 

Sometimes, people want to borrow the 
entire shop—just pull their semi full of 
particle board “antique” furniture in, have 
me shutdown on all my paying customers, 
so they can work on things at their leisure. 

Somehow, I manage to find something 
that’ll keep me busy. And I’m always so 
sad that because of it, they can’t use the 
shop, say, until they’re dead and buried 
(and if they ask once more, that may be at 
the end of the week). 

I don’t let it get me down, though. I 
mean, what would life be if there weren’t 
obnoxious Bozos trying to borrow my tools 
all the time? 

The question is not rhetorical. I’d really 
like to find out! @ 

If you’d like to borrow Mike Dyke’s tools, 
you ’ll find his shop in Lacey, Washington. 

A guy walks into a lumberyard and 
says to the clerk, ‘Td like to buy some 
four-by-twos." The clerk looks puzzled, 
“You mean two-by-fours?” 

“Hang on, let me go ask my partner.” 
He goes out to the truck and then comes 
back in a few minutes later. “Yeah, 
you’re right, we need two-by-fours.” 

“How long you want them?” asks the 
clerk. 

“Let me go check.” He goes out and 
talks to his partner; then he comes in 
and says, “We’re building a house; we’ll 
need them for a long time.” 

—Dave Newell, Benicia, CA 
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FREE COPY! 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 

In each issue you’ll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting. 

Guarantee: If at any time, for any reason, you're not satisfied, 
tell us to cancel and we'll send an immediate, unquestioned 
refund covering the balance of your subscription. 


Paint a storage chest with a faux finish. 



A sled, a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
churn become 
beautiful accents 
for the home ivith 
these decorative 
finishes. 


r 


M Yes! Send me a free issue 
of Tole World. I want to see 
it for myself If I like it, I can 
get a total of six great issues 
for ONLY $14.97. If I don’t 
like it, I can just write "cancel" 
on the bill and owe absolutely 
nothing. But the free issue is 
still mine to keep. 


^oie^orid ] 

Name_ i 

Street_ I 

City/State/Zip_ , 

5CZE9 I 


L 


Mail to: Tole Worlds PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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